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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Bank of England has followed up the stringent measures 
which it commenced last week, and, as it would appear, has 
now done its work effectually. Jt had been again in part antici- 
pated by the Bank of France, which had not indeed raised its 
rate of discount, but had restricted its grant of accommodation 
to bills not having more than sixty days to run. This repelled 
a large proportion of applications, and was equivalent in Paris 
to an increase of rate. The first effect was immediate. By 
Monday came over to this country a large amount of foreign bills 
seeking to be converted into money, and being in fact so many 
hooks to drag over capital for Continental purposes. If the 
Bank of England had remained at its previous rate of discount, 
it would have exposed itself to the concentration of all the pres- 
sure which had heretofore been distributed between the banks of 
Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburg, &c.; and it became peremptorily 
necessary to raise the British level to a parallel with the Conti- 
nent. The Bank Directors, therefore, met on the Monday and 
raised their rate of discount to 6 per cent for bills not having 
more than sixty days to run, and 7 per cent for bills having 
ninety days to run. 

Even without that foreign pressure, some such measure would 
have been necessary, since the drain had continued even after the 
Bank had raised its rate of discount from 44 to 5 per cent. The 
previous Bank return, of September 27, showed an increase of 
securities to the amount of 1,324,827/., while the bullion had 
decreased by 363,230/.; in the return for the 4th October, the 
securities show a further increase of 1,966,080/., and the bullion 
a further decrease of 902,195/.; and the pressure had continued 
subsequently on the Saturday, with a renewed intensity on the 
Monday. 

The question, then, was only one of degree. No doubt, the 
Bank took a prudent course in advancing at once to an equivalent 
for the Continental range. This constituted a broad answer to 
the applications from the other side of the water—a perfectly 
intelligible “‘no!” Those who applied for money at first looked 
very blank. There was ‘‘ gloom” in the City, panic in Paris, 
and wild accounts were sent from all the great money-markets. 
Second thoughts are best, and the sensitive tribe which is to be 
found on every stock exchange has rather recovered its spirits 
since the first disappointment. There is usually some mistake on 
these occasions: a City triumph is seldom so wonderful as it was 
at first supposed to be, and a City disaster frequently has its con- 
solations. They report from Paris that several enterprises have 
received the coup-de-grace. Now it is well known that the mul- 
tiplicity of speculative enterprises had precipitated this crisis, 
and the disappointment felt by the projectors of those particular 
undertakings is nothing more than the outward sign of the 
healthy reaction which was the object of the restrictive measures. 
In Hamburg there has been a slight decline in the rates of dis- 
count, caused partly by the receipt of bullion sent out from this 
country, but much more by the fact that the pressure originating 
in extreme speculations had been discontinued. There has been 
the same relief in Berlin, and indeed in other parts of Germany ; 
and in London it is now admitted that the last measure of the 
Bank has been effectual. 

_ The French Finance Minister has thought it necessary to pub- 
lish a special note upon ‘ the situation,’—a fragment of his 
(Larest Epitron.] 





forthcoming report on the budget of 1858. ‘This note is de- 
| signed to paint the financial position in the most charming co- 
lours. The deficiency of revenue as compared with expenditure 
has been progressively declining for five years, and it will be 
| brought to an equal balance in 1858. The people pay their 
taxes punctually, and even in adVance. The revenue is conti- 
| nually increasing ; indirect taxes showing an immense augmenta- 
tion. The trade of France is ever expanding, and confidence is 
generally felt. M. Magne hardly admits any cause for the pre- 
sent difficulty, except two—the multiplicity of securities, and 
the withdrawal of silver from the circulation. It is the over- 
speculator and the money-melters that do it all. Now, although 
M. Magne gets up a tableau of the situation not unlike the fairy 
scene that terminates a pantomime, implying boundless wealth 
and bliss in the regions over which the good genius of France 
presides, there is a general belief among the best-informed in 
Paris as well as in this country, that the resources of the em- 
pire, the real extension of solid trade, and the judgment of those 
in command, will be sufficient to surmount the difficulties of the 
present crisis, notwithstanding the fact that the speculation in 
France has enormously exceeded anything with which we have 
been visited in this country since the days of Capel Court, 





It is Russia and Austria that appear to keep up the most 
steady progress in their course of action: we still are watching, 
like “‘ sister Anne,” for the fleet which is to appear in the Bay of 
Naples ; still listening to any tale respecting the naval move- 
ments in the Black Sea; while we learn that Austria has marched 
her troops into Galatz, displaced the local Government, and possi- 
bly taken military possession of the Principalities. The one thing 
certain is, that the manifesto of Moscow and Vienna—the circu- 
lar of Prince Gortchakoff and the quasi-oflicial article of the Aus- 
trian Gazette—have been followed up by an elaborate argument 
in the Journal of Frankfort, to show that the Western Powers 
have no locus standi in their pretension to coerce Naples, where- 
as Austria possesses inherent and statutable rights to interfere on 
behalf of Naples and to control its Government. Of course the 
argument can only be put forth in Frankfort, at the present day, 
for the purpose of assisting Austria. Lord Castlereagh is quoted 
as the grand authority against intervention, because Lord Castle- 
reagh had protested against the combination attempted by Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, at Troppau—that family compact to 
maintain certain princes and their households on particular thrones, 
whatever they might do, and whatever might be the interest or 
action of their people. Because Lord Castlereagh refused to ac- 
knowledge that doctrine, he is now put forward as the authority 
against intervention with foreign states! The only claim to in- 
tervention, says the Journal of Frankfort, is that the action 
of the foreign state menaces the frontier or the internal tranquil- 
lity of aneighbour. That is a valid ground; and it was stated 
by Prince Metternich, in a circular despatch of July 1820, when 
he represented the near relationship of the Austrian Emperor with 
the princely houses of Italy, and the geographical position of his 
own states, as his titles to interfere in Naples. But the journal 
also brings forward a secret article of a treaty concluded be- 
tween Naples and Austria in 1815, by which the King restricts 
himself against introducing ‘‘ any changes which are not in keep- 
ing either with the ancient monarchical institutions or with the 
principles adopted by his Imperial and Royal Majesty in the in- 
ternal system of his Italian provinces.” The Journal of Frank- 
fort, therefore, following up the circulars from Moscow and 
Vienna, represents that Austria de facto dictates the principles of 
the Neapolitan Government; that she has an inherent as well as 
a treaty right, since her own Italian provinces require that defen- 
sive position in every part of Italy ; and that the Western Powers 
have no right to interfere either by treaty or any other title. 





Englishmen have been exercising their privileges and venti- 
lating their principles in public meeting assembled. The meet- 
ings have drawn forth the expression of new opinions or the re- 
assertion of old. Thus, the opening of a new “ Free-trade” Hall 
in Manchester, at present for non-political purposes, tells us that 
‘the Manchester party” dares not now assert itself politically 





in its own capital, but that it can build its forum in the 
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name of circus, and bide its time. Thus, again, one of the 
most Conservative of public men, Mr. Napier, the late Attorney- 
General for Ireland, has become a professor in public lecturing,— 
no doubt because he sees the expediency of not leaving to Whigs 
and Radicals the exposition of history to the million ; so he takes 
the said million in detail at a Keswick Mechanics’ Institution in 
Cumberland, Basingstoke has received a flock of bishops, deans, 
clergymen, and notables in ‘ practical art,” to expatiate, at an 
agricultural institute, on the spread of education and the utility 
of art for agricultural labourers. Brighton, represented by its 
Mayor and inhabitants, assisted by Mr, Scholefield and Dr. Ruge, 
and guided by Signor Bratiano, a committee-man of the ‘ Eu- 
ropean Democracy” and native of Wallachia, has pronounced in 
favour of uniting the Danubian Principalities; a resolve from 
which the British Government has receded. At Epsom, Mr. 
Drummond has made a conditional offer to “go in” next session 
for Malt-tax repeal—if the farmers will heartily back him. And 
at Castle Hedingham, Major Reresford has declared certain prin- 
ciples upon which the genuine Tories, unsubdued by the Asian 
mystification, are resolved to stand out,—namely, the maintenance 
of church-rates, despite “the vile rabble of Braintree,” and stout 
resistance to Maynooth, if not repeal of the grant. This posi- 
tion places Major Beresford and the true “old Tories” equally in 
conflict with the rabble, the Dissenters, the Liberal party, the 
moderate Conservatives, and Mr. Disraeli. But what then ? 
Major Beresford and his friends have stomach for them all. 
They are so stanch in sticking to their old position, the progress 
of the country notwithstanding, that they threaten to be ad- 
vanced agitators. They are’ so old that they are equivalent to 
something alarmingly new. 


’ 











foreign; and 500 for the new Offices, of which “a large number” are 
from abroad. 





At a meeting of Royal British Bank depositors, at St. Martin’s Hall, on 
Monday evening, a resolution was passed in favour of the appointment of Mr 
Coleman as official manager ; and another, that every effort should be made to 
get permission for the depositors’ committee to a r before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to guard the interests of the creditors. Mr. Harding, the interim of. 
ficial manager of the affairs of the bank, has fixed certain days for receiving 
the claims of the 6000 creditors. He has also issued circulars upon which 
elaims can be made; and has requested each creditor to express his views as 
to a composition. 

The failure of the Royal British Bank promises to be an excellent thing 
for the lawyers. A few weeks ago, it was sought to make the compan 
bankrupt, but the attempt failed ; then it was ordered to be wound-up in 
Chancery ; and now, on Thursday last, it was again brought into the Court 
of Bankruptcy, and Mr. Commissioner Evans granted an adjudication of 
bankruptcy. The proceeding was at the instance of Mr. Burke, who is q 
creditor for 522/. The petition was based on the act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 111, 
After hearing Mr. Linklater in support of the petition, the Commissioner 
said he had no alternative but to make the po ay ae The matter was 


| then referred to Mr. Commissioner Holroyd; whe immediately took the ne- 


| 


From the United States we have “ startling intelligence,” but | 


not more startling than Republican intelligence should be. Go- 
vernor Geary has begun his administration of the government in 
Kansas ; and, finding himself in the midst of turmoil, he has 
fallen back upon the old resource of governors in difficulties— 
“energy.” His plan is a vigorous enforcement of routine ; and 
in this natural course of a red-tape militant he suppresses the 
Volunteers, calls out the regular Militia, and declares in force the 
Territorial laws,—statutes ludicrously tyrannical in their nature. 
Yet Governor Geary is the third Northern man sent to attempt 
the pacification of Kansas. In the North, of course, they are 
furious that the Governor does not begin by upsetting the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Amos B. Corwine was a gentleman sent some time back 
to inquire into certain squabbles between the plotting, sneaking, 
slow and sulky Customhouse and local officials who attend 
upon the transit across Panama to California, and the insolent, 
supercilious, revolyer-and-bowie Anglo-Californians, who think 
every “ dark” skin, whether Negro, Mexican, or Spanish, 
equally to be despised. Mr. Corwine sees no mode of stopping 
the disorders except an occupation of the transit, or the whole 
Isthmus, by the American Republic: but it is not probable that 
President Pierce’s Government will attempt to convert Mr. Cor- 
Wine’s report into a statute of Congress. 


Che Abetropalis. 

The Court of Common Council sat on Monday, and unanimously 
adopted a report from the London Corporation Bill Committee, recom- 
mending the abolition of certain fees that are obstacles to the admission 
of persons to the freedom of the City. On the motion of Mr. Deputy 
Dakin, it was further resolved— 

**'That the Chamberlain be directed to admit to the freedom of the City, 
without further order from this Court, all persons making application for 
that purpose whose names are on the Parliamentary register for the City of 
London, in conformity with the report of the Corporation Bill Committee 
and the order of the Court thereon.” 








A small meeting—small, it is said, because summoned with only one 
day’s notice—was held at the London Coffeehouse on Wednesday, to 
take steps for obtaining a speedy reduction of the Income-tax to 7d. in 
the pound. It was resolved, for that purpose, to establish an association 
to be called “ the Property and Income Tax Association.” This is only 
a preliminary meeting. 

Mr. Ernest Jones has summoned music to aid in the dissemination of 
his peculiar views, On Tuesday night he held a “political soirée” at 
St. Martin’s Hall. It was attended by about three hundred persons; who 
looked “few” enough in the great place for any political philosopher. 
Mr. Jones explained, that he was about for the first time “ to attempt to 
blend dry political discussion with a musical entertainment.” 
ingly, the heroic three hundred first heard a set of songs and madrigals 
sung by Mr. Jones’s “artistes”; and then they heard Mr. Jones state 
what he conceives to be the relation between the employers and the em- 
ployed, between capital and labour. After Mr. Jones came more singing ; 
and after the singing more of Mr. Jones, on that fertile theme the waste 
lands, 

The competitors for the premiums to be awarded by Government to 
the designers of the Wellington Monument and the Public Offices will be 
in great number, if we may judge by the applications for copies of the 
block plans and specifications. There have, at present, been no fewer 


than 285 applications in relation to the Wellington Monument—one-half | farmer ? 








Accord- | 


cessary steps to carry out the law. When Mr. Johnstone, the messenger of 
the Court, went to take possession of the head office of the bank, his author- 
ity was resisted ; he was informed that he would not be permitted to touch 
any books or property, the officers of the Court of Chancery being in legal 
possession ; and due notices were served on the Bankruptcy officials. The 
same proceedings oceurred at the branches. The directors have seven days 
to attempt to remove the adjudication of the Bankruptcy Court. 

At the Auction Mart, last week, a number of deposit-receipts of the Royal 
British Bank were offered for sale. They were knocked down at prices vary- 
ing from 10s, to 13s. 6d. in the pound; but only a portion were really sold, 





A very interesting dialogue is reported in the Bankruptcy proceedings of 
Tuesday. One of the interlocutors was Mr. Commissioner Goulburn, the 
other a counsel for the assignees of a bankrupt. Mr. Johnson, for the as- 
signees, applied for the sanction of the Court to a compromise pro- 
mers by the assignees with reference to a bill of exchange for 1000/., 
vearing the names of Mr. George Hudson and Mr. Mould, railway- 
contractor, for which they had been offered 150/. The Commissioner— 
‘Hudson! Hudson! what Hudson is it?’’ Mr. Johnson—‘‘ The celebrated 
George Hudson, the late Railway King.”” The Commissioner looked incre- 
dulous; and Mr. Johnson assured the Court that it was rightly informed, 
The Commissioner—* Is it come to this, that his acceptance for 1000/. is to 
be compromised for 150/.?’’ Mr. Johnson—* The assignees consider them- 
selves very fortunate in getting that sum.’’ His Honour—‘Well, if the 
official assignee and the trade assignee concur in thinking it a beneficial 
compromise, let it be so.””. Mr, Johnson—* That is really the opinion,” 


A Jury impanelled by the Sheriff of Surrey on Tuesday assessed damages 
in a railway accident case. Mr. Allen, a confectioner at Deptford, was one 
of the sufferers by an accident at New Cross. Both his legs were crushed, 
and it was found necessary to amputate them. Though the South-Eastern 
Railway Company offered no compensation to the sufferer, they entered no 
defence to his action. Mr. Allen gave evidence before the Jury: he was 
carried into court and placed upon a table—a pitiable spectacle, The Jury 
assessed the compensation at 2720/ 


The Clerkenwell Magistrate has sentenced one Matthew Webster to a 
month’s imprisonment for cruelly kicking a fine St. Bernard dog, inflicting 
an internal laceration which caused death. Webster’s excuse was, that the 
dog, unmuzzled, ran into his grounds among his children. He was rather 
surprised when he found he was to be imprisoned for cruelty to a dog. 

No fewer than five cases of attempted suicide came before the Metropoli- 
tan Magistrates on Monday: at Guildhall, a young woman was charged 
with taking laudanum; at Bow Street, a man, a girl, and a young woman, 
were brought up for attempting to drown themselves at different places ;_ at 
the Thames Police Office, a girl, who had been a prostitute, was accused of 
swallowing oxalie acid. The prisoners were either remanded for further in» 
quiries or dismissed with admonitions ; and the prostitute was sent to the 

tcfuge for Penitents. 

Thomas Freeman, a young man, who described himself as a lithogra- 
pher, has been remanded by the Clerkenwell Magistrate on a charge of 
uttering two forged checks. With one check he pretended to pay his 
tailor’s bill, and afterwards induced the tailor to cash the other : the two 
amounted to but 9/7. 6s. 

Mr. Welch the barrister appeared again before the Bow Street Magis- 
trate on Tuesday. It appears that he left the court prematurely last week, 
under a misunderstanding. The charge against b'm was not pressed, as he 
had signed the paper dictated by Miss Colquhoun’s family, and given up 
the articles they demanded. 

Robson, the Crystal Palace transfer-clerk, now in custody, had, it ap- 
years, of late led a most expensive and protligate life. A few years since 
& was a poor law-writer, he and his wife living in one room. Since he 
got the appointment at the Crystal Palace, he occupied a large house, kept 
three servants, carriages, and costly horses. He also kept two women at 
an extravagant rate. His method of living denoted the man of thousands: 
his salary was 150/, a year. 

Mr. Hopkinson, the druggist at Ratcliff, whose name and conduct recently 
came prominently before the public in connexion with his wife's attempted 
suicide, has died from breaking a blood-vessel. 

Provincial, 

The Worcestershire and Bedfordshire Agricultural Societies met on 
the 3d instant, and each furnished something curious in the history of 
party and agriculture. : 

The Worcestershire Society met at the capital of the county; and it 
was admitted to be one of the most successful meetings in the Society’s 
annals. At the dinner in the evening, the Chairman, Mr. Dent of Sude- 
ley Castle, was supported by one Peer, Earl Beauchamp, and five Mem- 
bers of the Lower House—Lord Elmley, Mr. Foley, Sir Thomas Win- 
nington, Mr. Holland, and Sir John Pakington. The Mayor of Wor- 








| cester, in reply to an early toast, said he was sure the tenantry only want 


due encouragement from the landlords, and those facilities required by 
the new system of cultivation, to “attain great skill in agriculture,” 
and produce sufficient to feed England. Lord Elmley declared warmly in 
favour of the collection of agricultural statistics; and he began a regular 
inquiry, by asking ifagricultural statistics would be of advantage to the 
r? ‘A few cried “ Yes,” but the “ Noes” speedily overwhelmed 
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them. He then went on to show how absurd it was to object to the col- 
lection of these statistics. Sir Thomas Winnington did not expect much 
from them, but he thought they should be tried. Sir John Pakington, 
referring to the observations of the Mayor, said he was glad to hear the 
representative of the commercial and manufacturing interests speak as he 
did: he was willing to believe that they rejoice heartily in the prosperity 
of the agricultural interest. 

When he spoke of the eegeiy of the farmers, he wished to guard 
against being supposed to allude simply to those high prices which, un- 
doubtedly, had been in some degree caused by the circumstances of the war, 
but which, he was happy to thunk, would to a certain extent survive the 
war. He believed those prices had been for some time higher than was 
consistent with the interest of any class. He did not believe that the occu- 
piers of the land would desire—and, if prudent men, could not desire 
~ that the prices of agricultural produce should remain so high as they 
had been during the last two or three years; but, on the other hand, 
they had a right to hope—and they must hope—that prices would not 
relapse to any lowness of range which could not be borne by the farmer in a 
manner consistent with that prosperity which was in a great degree to be 
attributed to his own energy, spirit, and skill, but in some degree also to 
the cireumstances of the times in which he lived. They must all recollect 
the time when, if they met a farmer in the street and wanted to put him in 
a good humour, all they had to do was to tell him he was hopelessly and ir- 
retrievably ruined. (Laughter.) He remembered that at an agricultural 
meeting he was rash enough to endeavour to offer consolation, and, among 
other things, ventured to say that the recent discoveries of gold in Australia 
must tend to moderate the bad effect of the legislative changes. He be- 
lieved that every man in the room thought the idea most absurd, and that 
the prospect was so dark and gloomy that to think anything in Australia or 
Califormia would bring relief was to the highest extent visionary. But he 
believed that that wonderful discovery of gold had been neither more nor 
less than a merciful interposition of Providence to meet the circumstances 
of the times, the requirements of an increasing population, and to promote 
the advance of civilization. 

Mr. Hudson, “a celebrated agriculturalist of the Vale of Evesham,” 
said that agriculturists “‘ should be content and let well alone ; and when 
they went to market it should be to buy or sell at the market-price, 
without making speculations as to what quantity of any particular ar- 
ticle remained in the country. A much less healthy state of things than 
the present would exist under a system of statistics which would foster 
speculation, and unduly raise or depress the markets.” 

The Bedfordshire show was held in Woburn Park, and the dinner at 
the Bedford Arms in Woburn. There were present Lord Charles Rus- 
sell, in the chair, Colonel Gilpin, and Mr. Hastings Russell, The Chair- 
man sct himself to show how agricultural societies have thriven in spite 
of the “‘fun-poking” newspapers; how the deodorizing of sewage for 
farm purposes is “‘a course of proceeding which ought not to be recom- 
mended to practical agriculturalists” ; how farmers should use the manure 
they have at hand; and how they should use liquid manure. He also 

gave his voice for agricultural statistics— 

‘“* Tf agriculturists are really in earnest, and really desirous to cast off the 
certain stigma under which they will labour as long as people are under the 
impression that they want to keep back something, they will collect the 
opinions of all persons interested in the question, and then, either through 
their representatives in Parliament or by means of a deputation to the 
Home Secretary, make known their views and wishes to the Government of 
the country. I say this because I am anxious that the agriculturists should 
as a body stand as well in the social seale as it is possible for them to do. 
They stand at the present moment almost as high as any body of men can, 
and no human being has a right to complain of them, or to throw at them 


the charge that they profess what they do not practise; and if some are a | ‘ bar : 
| years’ standing, and that is a sort of gentleman who I think is getting a vast 


little dissatisfied and sneer at the agriculturists, while at the same time they 
expose their own ignorance, it is owing to the fact that the farmers have 
a the collection of agricultural statistics. Let them, then, put their 

woulders to the wheel and remove that stigma, and then they will occupy 


as high a position as any industrial community in the universe. 
The annual meeting of the Hinckford Conservative Association at 
Castle Hedingham took place on Monday. Sir John Tyrell, as is pretty 
well known, has announced his intention of retiring from Parliament. 
Mr. Ducane, the candidate for Sir John’s seat, appeared as Chairman at 
Castle Hedingham, and stated his views. He described himself as ‘‘ one 
who has fought’and bled in the cause of Conservatism ”; and, maintain- 
ing the same high key, he spoke of the farmer as one who is seen every- 
where “ following out his high mission; promoting the cause of agri- 
cultural science, adding another link to the great chain of civilization, 
ameliorating the condition of the labourer, and raising him in the social 
scale of humanity.” A great part of his speech consisted of an attack 
on the Government ; but at the close he stated the needs of his party. 
“They need a Minister who would reorganize the Conservative party, 
and, with the confidence of the country and the support of the majority of 
the House of Commons, undertake the administrative business of the em- 
pire, reform the public service, develop the Colonial interest, promote the 
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The necessity for referring to the College of Maynooth “is greatly in- 
creased by what took place during the last session of Parliament, and by 
the tone taken during this summer by one of the journals professing to be a 
Conservative journal, to speak the sentiments of the Conservative party, 
and which is known to be considerably under the guidance of some of its 
leaders. The organ I particularly allude to is the newspaper called the 
Press. That is a journal now established rather more than three years, and 
is, I must say, conducted with a good deal of talent and ability ; but it now 
and then takes upon itself to speak to the Conservative party in rather dic- 
tatorial terms ; and for the last few months it has presumed to censure and 


| assail every man who ventured to oppose the permanent endowment of May- 


| dowment can of itself be made the basis of a political party ery. 


nooth, and to vituperate in no measured terms every attempt to disturb or 
alter that endowment. . Unfortunately, it has been the bane of all 
parties, during the last few years, to blink principles and to make conces- 
sions, with a view of conciliating the Irish party in the House of Commons,” 
Now these “ Irish Papists”’ are ** very shrewd fellows,” and “ they heartily 
despise those that think to purchase them by the sacrifice of principle.” 
“* We have lately heard it stated that our party is getting low—some even go 
the length of saying that the Conservative party is defunct—and that we 
have no definite fixed principles upon which a party can be kept together. 
I am not going at the present time to enter into any diseussion upon that 
point ; but I know that as far as I am myself concerned, I am as true a Con- 
servative now as I ever was in my life, But I must say, it is not extraor- 
dinary that such an opinion should gain ground, when you see the leaders of 
our party repudiating so vital a question as the repeal of the endowment of 
Maynooth. But they may depend upon this, that the feelings of all true- 
hearted English Protestants are as strong upon this question as they ever 
were or ever will be. They object to giving their money in support of that 
of which they do not approve ; and they are determined, at all events, that 
the whole question shall be dispassionately inquired into, and placed upon a 
proper and satisfactory footing. I myself should not be sorry if the result of 
that inquiry should be its actual repeal. I would not go short of that; but 
at the same time, I don’t pretend to say that the repeal of the Maynooth en- 
Who ever 


| thought of making one article the basis of his religious creed >—and it is im- 


| going mad, after these statistics ; 


| That is the point about this agitation which I dislike. 


cause of industry, and take in hand with patient labour those measures of | 


social and administrative reform which the voice of the country and the 
spirit of the age demand. They require a Minister who would do this and 
something more—one who would stand by the Queen and constitution, who 
would protect the Protestant institutions of Church and State, maintain in- 
tact civil and religious liberty and the Christian character of the Legisla- 
ture. Above all, they require that the National Church should be protected 
from aggression and spoliation. The time is not far distant when the people 
of England will arise as one man and demand such a Minister; and he was 
confident that they would find him, not among the all-talented but all-un- 
ye on members of the Coalition, or the mediocrity of the Whig party, 
ut where they sought and before found a pilot to weather the storm—in 
the ranks and among the leaders of a firm, united, Conservative party.”’ 
Major Beresford made four points in his address, He will vote for 
Church-rates until a fair and just equivalent is offered: the Dissenters 
must pay the rates although they disapprove of the Church, because they 
purchased property subject to the rates. 


He is opposed to the admission | 


of the Jews; and this would appear to have brought him into great | 


straits— 

“T have drawn upon myself a good deal of obloquy, and have been sub- 
jected to some persecution, on account of my determined opposition to the 
attempts to unChristianize the Legislature of the country. Gentlemen, 
they may persecute me again; they may throw obloquy and call me a bigot 
as much as they like ; ] 
of Commons against the admission of men to Parliament who will not ac- 
knowledge our crucified Redeemer.” 

He is also opposed to the Maynooth grant, and he said some curious 
things thereupon, 


but while I breathe and live, I will vote in the House | 


| collection ; but there agreement ended. 


possible for any party in England to hold their ground long unless they en- 
Joy the full confidence of the great body of the community, not upon one 
great question alone, but on the majority of those questions on which all are 
interested,”’ 

He also objected to the collection of agricultural statistics on the plan 
proposed last session. 

The Surrey Agricultural Socicty held its annual meeting at Epsom on 
Wednesday. At the dinner, the Members, Mr. Alcock, Mr, Evelyn, 
and Mr. Drummond, duly attended. In the speeches of these gentlemen 
the question of agricultural statistics held a prominent place. Mr. Al- 
cock and Mr. Evelyn agreed in denouncing an attempt at compulsory 
Mr, Alcock thought they would 
be useful. Mr. Evelyn thought these statistics were intended to enable 
the foreign merchant and speculative dealer to undersell the farmer. Be- 
sides, the library-table of the House of Commons is already loaded enough 
with statistics. Mr. Drummond took a characteristic position— 

** Now, gentlemen, with regard to agricultural statistics, I am of opinion 
that there is a vast deal of humbug in the matter. (Cheers and laughter.) 
I don’t believe it is worth your while either to oppose them or adopt them. 
If anybody wants to know how many acres of wheat or of turnips or pota- 
toes I grow, I'll tell him; but as to its being of the smallest use to any 
living man, I don’t believe one word of it. People go mad, and nations are 
and if you don’t furnish them I will tell 
you what will be the consequence. You will have fellows sent round the 
country to take them, and then you will have to pay for them pretty smartly. 
I think the odds are 
that the gentleman who will be sent round will be the barrister of seven 


deal too much employment already, I think it is perfectly absurd to sup- 
pose that these agricultural statistics will be of the smallest use.”’ 

Mr. Drummond had much to say in favour of good ale, ‘ And yet, al- 
though I am so fond of ale, I know, I believe, but one single house in the 
whole county of Surrey where good ale is to be had.” [Albury House, * by 
Henry Drummond’’?} There are people who say, ‘* Don’t drink beer.’ 
** Beer, forsooth! Why, there’s hardly any one in the country who knows 
what beer is now. If we were to shut up all the brewers in London in a 
room and give them nothing but malt = hops, I don’t suppose that all the 
malt and hops in the world would enable them to turn out that nasty black 
stuff they call porter.”” No; good ale would do more to reform their morals 
than all the trumpery schemes now advocated. To get good ale, the Malt- 
tax must be abolished, ‘* I fear that we shall never get the Malt-tax off for 
the benefit of the farmers unless there is a very strong effort made, (Cheers 
and «a cry of “ Bravo!) Now, what's the use of erying ‘ Bravo, bravo!’ 
unless you come up with petitions and remonstrances and back me in the 


House ?”’ 


The Hants and Wilts Adult Education Society, now three years old, 
held its annual meeting on Tuesday, at Basingstoke. The Bishops of 
Winchester and Salisbury were there, with a contingent of clergymen 
from their dioceses; Mr. Edwin Chadwick and Mr. Henry Cole repre- 
sented in some measure the Society of Practical Art; and the Dean of 
Hereford, well known in Hampshire as the former Vicar of King’s 
Sombre, came over to his old county, and was voted into the chair, on 
the moving and seconding of the two Bishops. 

The objects of the Society are to promote the establishment of literary 
and scientific institutions, libraries, and reading-rooms, and to encourage 
a spirit of inquiry and improvement by the delivering of lectures on lite- 
rary and scientific subjects throughout the counties of Hants and Wilts, 
According to the report read to the mecting, the Society has been pretty 
successful, During the past year classes had been formed in various 
parts of Hants and Wilts; lectures had been delivered; examinations 
had been instituted; prizes had been awarded; a system of interchange 
ot books had been set on foot; the number of schools and reading-rooms 
had increased; and several important institutions had been taken into 
union, 

In his opening speech, after referring to the happiness which had at- 
tended his former connexion with the county, the Chairman brought his 
experiences of the manufacturing to bear on the agricultural districts, 

During his sojourn in Lancashire, his attention had been particularly di- 
rected to the * half-time system,” as that regulation was popularly desig- 
nated by which it was arranged that children between the ages of eight and 
thirteen, if employed in labour, should spend one-half of their time at 
school, The system had worked so admirably in cities and large towns, and 
was now in such favour not only with the operative classes but also with the 
great employers of labour, that it had occurred to him to inquire whether it 
might not be possible to establish something of the same kind in the agri- 
cultural districts, The project was no doubt surrounded with difficulties, 
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and it would be necessary to allow for very wide diversities of cireumstances 
and conditions in carrying it out. The very nature of agricultural employ- 
ment made the matter arduous of adjustment; for they could not take a 
ploughboy from his plough to send him a distance, it might be of two or three 
miles, toa school. Yet he had strong claims on their consideration—quite 
as strong as the boy employed in a factory. _ If the child of an operative 
needed protection as regards his education, and if the Legislature interfered 
to insure to him a certain amount of schooling, why should not a similar 

rivilege be conferred upon the ploughboy, and on the child who was sent 
into a field to watch the crows? A half-time system, which would contem- 

late that on every alternate day such young persons should be withdrawn 
rom their occupations for the purpose of attending school, might perhaps be 
feasible. 

The Bishop of Winchester, in moving that the report should be printed 
and circulated, spoke in the warmest terms of the Dean of Hereford ; 
in whose exertions to extend and to raise the standard of education he 
was proud to be a coéperator. THe said he would take that opportunity 
of expressing his belief, that clergymen cannot employ any time which 
they can spare from their spiritual duties—of course, their first care— 
more profitably than in imparting the riches of their knowledge to those 
classes for whose especial benefit this Society has been instituted. The 
sympathy thus shown is in itself a key to the hearts of many which they 
would not be able to reach by any more formal or didactic method. He 
was greatly pleased to hear the suggestion respecting half-time. : 

*¢ Ordinarily speaking, it is not of so much importance that a certain 
number of yards of calico should be manufactured on this day more than 
any other day ; but you cannot take this liberty with the operations of agri- 
caliene. You cannot deal thus with the productions of the land. You can- 
not postpone ploughing and sowing. You cannot take the ploughboy from 
his team, nor let the plough lie idle, that he may go to school for a few 
hours. It is clear, then, that the half-time system cannot be applied to the 
agricultural county in the precise form in which it nee in the manufac- 
turing district. You must subject it to certain modifications ; and the sug- 
gestion that there should be alternate ploughboys—that is to say, that a boy 
should plough one day and go to oho another—is, I think, worthy of at- 
tentive consideration. Assuredly, some such expedient as this might be 
devised by the benevolent ingenuity of those who have the interests of the 
agricultural classes at heart, and who feel that our peasantry have souls as 
well as bodies.”’ 

At a later period this suggestion met with a different treatment. Mr. 
W. L. Sclater expressed his conviction that the “ half-time” system 
was, as regarded the agricultural districts, purely chimerical— 

The farmers would never stand it. They would not listen to the idea of 
an alternate ploughboy. (Laughter.) That notion should be dismissed at 
once and for ever. But the ploughboy would still have ample opportunities 
of instruction during the long evenings of autumn and winter. 

The Reverend Dr. Underwood dissented; and Mr. Henry Cole made 
something like a declaration of war— 

It was all nonsense for the farmers to say they would not stand it. Whe- 
ther they liked it or not, they would have to stand it. And why not they 
as well as the manufacturers? If the Legislature were to say to the farm- 
ers, “‘ We are resolved that you shall stand it, and you are to understand 
that, if you have in your employment young persons of a certain age who 
are not educated up to a certain point, you shall be subjected to a penalty,” 
the farmers would soon come to dheir senses and appreciate the force of such 
an argument. This was a drastic mode of treatment that would not fail to 
carry conviction. 

r. Chadwick stoutly advocated a very extensive adoption of com- 
petitive examinations; and the Reverend F. Trench of Reading showed 
that numbers of adults had acquired in youth the art of reading which 
they had lost before they reached the age of manhood. 

A the course of the proceedings, prizes were presented to Mr. G. F. 
Skinner, of Lymington; Mr. W. Blake, of Alton; and Mr. W. Rowden, 
of Abbotts’ Ann; each of whom had passed a rigorous examination em- 
bracing the history and theory of the steam-engine, the physical geo- 
graphy of the British Isles, and English history during the reigns of 

ames the Second and William the Third. 


The ceremony of opening the new “ Free-trade Hall” at Manchester 
was performed on Wednesday. As the building has been erected by the joint 
subscriptions of persons of all kinds of politics, it was deemed improper 
to connect the proceedings very decidedly with any kind of political 
views: the utmost that the proprietors would concede was the name. 
The inaugural performances give a foretaste of the destination of the 

uilding. Early in the evening there was a meeting of shareholders and 
their friends. Over this meeting Mr. George Wilson presided; and 
gathered around him were Mr. Milner Gibson and six other Lan- 
cashire Members of Parliament. Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Villiers, General Thompson, were absent. Mr. Wilson, in his 
opening speech, told his audience the story of the place, and explained 
that it was intended for public purposes of all kinds—meetings for all 
sects and partics, balls, concerts, lectures and the like. Then Mr. Mil- 
ner Gibson, restricted to neutral topics, made a speech glancing at the 
prohibited subjects, and enlarging on the proposition that a free people 
require large public halls. He did not forget, however, to advocate re- 
duced establishments and reduced taxation ; nor did he omit to state that 
he should press the Chancellor of the Exchequer to repeal the paper-duty. 
He also contrived to insinuate a hint at nonintervention— 

It appeared to him that there are persons anxiously looking for some fo- 
reign entanglement which might enable the Ministry of the day to urge 
that the army should be kept up at its present strength ; that it was im- 
possible to give up any taxes; that there was danger in the distance; and 
that therefore all financial reforms must be delayed. He did not want on 
this occasion to lay down any doctrine of noninterference in foreign affairs ; 
but he would take leave to say that he thought there is a very strong ten- 
dency on the part of the English people to interfere unnecessarily in the 
affairs of other countries. He could well understand why governments are 
ready to encourage the direction of public attention to the affairs of other 
countries, There is no receipt more fully appreciated by the Governments 
of Europe than this—that, in order to keep people from considering their 
= affairs, there is nothing like directing their attention to the affairs of 
others. 

Mr. Cheetham, Mr. William Brown, and Mr. J. Heywood, having ad- 
dressed the mecting, its constituent elements forthwith betook themselves 
to dancing. 


Mr. Joseph Napier delivered a lecture at the Keswick Mechanics’ | 


Institution last week, on * Labour and Knowledge in connexion with 
the Condition and Prospects of the Working Classes.” It was somewhat 
of a sermon. 





The vexed question of the union of the Danubian Principalities has 
been taken up by Brighton. On Monday, the Mayor, Mr. Hallett, pre- 
sided over a public meeting in the Town-hall. It was attended by Mr. 
Scholefield M.P., Signor Bratiano, a Wallachian refugee, Dr. Arnold 
Ruge, “several other foreigners,’ and a good number of gentlemen 
having local weight and influence. Several Members of Parliament sent 
apologies for absence—Mr. Roebuck among them : he expressed his opin- 
ion that the Principalities might be made a means of checking the spirit 
of despotism, which is supported by Russia, Austria, and Turkey. 

‘*My only hope of justice to the Principalities is in England. Every 
other nation that has any influence upon their wellbeing is an enemy to free- 
dom and liberal institutions. But the Government of England is, I fear, too 
much controlled by the despotic Governments of Europe to permit the power 
of England to be employed, as it ought to be ye oe in the negotiations 
which are now taking place with respect to the Principalities. The people 
of England, however, may compel their Government to act wisely.” 

The whole tenour of the speaking—chiefly by Mr. Montagu Scott, 
Mr. A. Dodson, Mr. Scholefield, and Dr. Ruge—went the length of adyo- 
cating the union of the Principalities. Mr. Scholefield said— 

They did not ask the Government to interfere in the affairs of the Prin- 
cipalities, or to effect any special reforms, or to lay down a new consti- 
tution ; but all they desired was that Moldavia and Wallachia should be left 
free and unfettered to manage theirown internalatfairs. Nodoubt, there might 
be many difficulties in the way of making them free and unfettered; but he 
thought that if the Government of England and those of other countries were 
honestly disposed they might relieve those difticulties by permitting the exiles 
now absent oon the Principalities to return and ascertain the real opinion of 
the people of those states. If he understood rightly what their views were, 
they desired, in the first place, a union between Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and secondly, that that union should be constituted under an hereditary 
monarchy. He should rejoice if it were true that such was the wish of the 
people of the Principalities, because he could not doubt for a moment that 
the union of Moldavia and Wallachia would increase their strength, so- 
lidity, and influence ; and he was sure that if they adopted the form of an 
hereditary limited monarchy, they would adopt that form of government 
which is ‘the best that human wisdom has yet devised for conducting the 
affairs of a free country. But whether the people of the Principalities 
decided for a union or not—whether they decided for an hereditary mo- 
narchy or not—he for one only asked that there should be no interference 
of any kind with their wishes ; that neither Austria, Russia, nor Turkey, 
nor even France or England, should be permitted to say to them that they 
should have any other form of government than that which they themselves 
desire.”’ 

The meeting adopted with unanimity the views set before it in a reso- 
lution and a memorial to the Queen— 

* That this meeting is in favour of the union of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
in order to erect the Roumain people into a free, powerful, and self-govern- 
ing nation, as the best barrier against Austria and Russia; and that this 
meeting expresses its earnest hope that the Government of England will, in 
conjunction with France, insist upon the fulfilment of the resolutions of the 
Paris Conference, in order to satisfy the just expectations of the Roumain 
people as to their internal government.” 

The memorial went farther than the resolution, and explained that the 
spirit of the Paris Conference would be carried out, “in conformity with 
the treaties with the Sublime Porte,” by the union of the Danubian 
Principalities, which they prayed might be insisted on by her Majesty’s 
Government. 


Two gentlemen “in the Liberal interest” are wooing the voters of 
Great Yarmouth—Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh, and Mr. E. W. Watkin, “ of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway.” They are not 
opponents, apparently, but allies; and they both take very “ popular” 
views of things in general. 

The Town-Council of Derby have unanimously voted an address to 
Lord Belper on his elevation to the Peerage. They speak of it as a 
“‘ well-deserved honour” ; they see in it a recognition of the importance 
of commercial industry ; grateful for local kindness and aid, they remark 
that “the stranger as well as the inhabitant has long been accustomed 
to connect the name of Strutt with the modern progress of Derby” ; and 
they refer with pleasure to the long time during which the new Peer 
was a member of their corporation. 

A number of subscribers of the Berkshire Reformatory Institution in- 
spected the premises at Shinfield, near Reading, on Saturday, and after- 
wards heard a report on the state and prospects of the enterprise. The 
school was opened in June 1855. The expense, including the purchase- 
money of the house and grounds, up to Michaelmas 1856, has been 7190. 
At present there are twenty-one boys in the school; but there is accom- 
modation for thirty-five. ‘The boys have behaved well; there have been 
only two instances of attempts to run away. 


Some of the officers of the Fourth Light Dragoons, quartered at Brighton, 
are reported to have misbehaved very grossly towards one or two of the 
young ofticers of the regiment—emulating the Windsor pranks of the Forty- 
sixth. Three of the offenders—Lieutenant Winstanley, Cornet Lord Ernest 
Vane Tempest, and Cornet Birt—were placed under arrest. 

The Reverend George Bird, formerly Rector of Cumberworth, near Hud- 
derstield, has started a new * Christian”? sect at Whitchaven. One of the 
doctrines is that a man may beat his wife—that is, ‘rule his household,” 
and enforce obedience by violence if necessary. One of his disciples, James 
Scott, acting on this principle, beat his wife because she would not join Mr. 
Bird’s communion. He was taken before the Magistrates. The wife 
offered to forgive him if he would promise not to beat her again. He refused 
to make the promise—“ Am I to obey the laws of God, or the laws of man?” 
he asked. The Magistrates sent him to prison for a month. Mr. Bird has 
delivered a series of lectures on this ease, upholding wife-beating. 

Mr. Thomas Camplin, for many years actuary of the savings-bank at 
Bromley in Kent, has absconded, leaving a deficiency of 5007. in his accounts. 

A Government reward of 50/. is offered for the apprehension of a burglar, 
who, with some companions, broke into Mrs. Sykes’s house at Somerton, and 
so cruelly beat her that her life is in danger. Mrs. Sykes is eighty years old. 








There has been a collision at Preston station: a passenger-train ran into 
a goods-train which was crossing the line. Fortunately, the speed was not 
great; but several passengers were hurt. The ‘accident’ arose from the 
carelessness of some person. 

A fatal accident occurred at the Fisherton station of the Wilts and Somer- 
set Railway on Monday evening. Two engines were drawing a very heavy 
cattle-train ; the driver of the first was an experienced man, but the people 
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— 
in charge of the second were not acquainted with the line, There is a rapid 
descent from Wilton to Fisherton. From whatsoever cause, the train 
dashed into Fisherton station at a great rate, broke down the fixed barriers 
and buffers, carried away the end of the platform, and crushed clear through 
the station, even the outer wall having been broken down. 


The driver and | 


stoker of the first engine escaped unhurt by leaping off; the driver and | 


stoker of the second engine were crushed to death in the enormous mass of 
ruins. There were some dealers and drovers in the train—apparently in 
the rear—but they escaped with a shaking. About a hundred sheep were 
killed. As to the cause of the accident, it seems clear that no blame rests 
on any one at the station. When Mays the surviving driver was arrested, 
he stated that he had shut off his steam, and had whistled to the deceased 
driver, Nicholson, to do the same; he heard Nicholson’s locomotive still 
working, but could not say whether with a backward or forward movement : 
the rails were slippery, the incline sharp, and the train very heavy. 
A Coroner’s Jury have pronounced a verdict of * Accidental death” ; 
but they appended these remarks to it—‘* The Jury are of opinion that the 
Directors of the Great W estern Railw ay Company are censurable in sending, 
by night, men as engine-drivers without an accurate knowledge of the line 
over which they travel. The Jury are also of opinion that this accident 
would not have occurred if there had been a signal at a greater distance from 
the station, and they recommend that one be erected accordingly. The 
Jury regret that the arrangements of the branch line are such as to prev ent 
the possibility of the fortnightly special cattle-trains arriving at the seyeral 
stations at the times appointed for them in the published time-table.”’ 


IRELAND. 

The Lord-Licutenant attended a meeting of the Senate of the Queen’s 
University on Tuesday, in Dublin Castle, to witness the distribution of 
prizes to the successful competitors of the Cork, Belfast, and Galway 
Colleges. Lord Carlisle afterwards delivered an address intended to sti- 
mulate the pupils to increased exertion. 
acquirements is considered to have been placed too high, and that it de- 
ters youths from encountering the examinations. In stating this opinion, 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who is Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
said that if it were so it would be better to remodel the ordinances of the 
University. 

A general order from the Dublin War-office directs, “in conformity 
with instructions from the Secretary of State for War,” that the districts 
of Limerick, Belfast, and Kilkenny, shall cease to be military commands ; 
and orders Major-Generals Chatterton and Gough to the encampment on 
the Curragh, “‘ for the purpose of assuming command of their respective 
brigades.” 


A meeting has been held at Tipperary of the ereditors of the Tipperary 
Bank to consider the expediency of making a compromise with the share- 
holders, lest the law should otherwise swallow up all their property and 
leave the depositors no dividend at all. The official manager was present. 
Mr. Gibson, one of the solicitors engaged in the winding-up, advised a com- 
a. Let 6s. in the pound he accepted as the contribution of the share- 
nolders ; a dividend of 2s. has already been paid; probably John Sadleir’s 
property will yield 2s.—making 10s. in the pound. Eventually, two depo- 
sitors were appointed as a committee for the Tipperary branch to act with 
the representatives of other branches if any are nominated. 

The official manager, Mr. M‘Donell, has sent a circular to the English 
shareholders, advising them to make a compromise on condition of a full re- 
lease. He points out that this would probably be the best for all parties : 
the English shareholders may yet be nem liable, and even if not, the 
law proceedings will cost a vast sum. 

The Income-tax Commissioners were sitting at Kilkenny last week to 
hear appeals. Among the appellants, was the Reverend Mr. Fitzgerald, 
parish-priest of Ballingarry. When he was asked the amount of his annual 
revenue, he *‘ could not tell’; “ any guess of his would be vague’’; his 
“revenue depends on voluntary offerings of the people, than which nothing 
can be more fluctuating ’’ ; the paper he had sent in did contain an estimate, 
but he had written down ‘some amount,” that he might not be deprived of 
the right of appeal. The Commissioners had no right to take his revenues 
* because they are free and voluntary offerings of the people.” 

Commissioner—‘‘ It is not we who seek to tax you, but the Queen.” 
Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald—** To me it is all the same as between you. I get 
nothing from either of you, and owe you nothing. Yours is the only Go- 
vernment in Europe that gives nothing, with one trivial exception, to the 
Catholic Church. You took away what belonged to her, and threw the 
Catholic clergy for their support on the bounty of the people; and now you 
are not satisficd without imposing on us this tax, the collection of which 
will cost you more than it will be worth, and render it as odious as tithes 
were some time ago.”’ Commissioner—‘* We must rule against you for 150/.”’ 
Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald—* You may rule as you like, and any amount that it 
pleases you; but I will appeal to another court, and take we cme of every 
resource the law affords me: and if this will not avail, you may then dis- 
train, and sell the means of support given by the liberality of a faithful 
and devoted people to a hard-working clergy; but one penny of a tax on 
their voluntary offerings you will never receive willingly from me.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The return of the Queen to her Southern home is now fixed for Wed- 
nesday next. On that night she will sleep at Holyrood, and on Thurs- 
day morning set out for London, The Duchess of Kent is already on 

er way home. The weather has latterly been fine; so that the Queen 
and the children have been enabled to spend much time in drives abroad, 
while Prince Albert has stalked the deer. The Royal Nimrod is reported 
to have killed forty stags during his stay. 

Sir George Grey has been succeeded by Lord Panmure as Secretary of 
State in attendance on the Queen. 





A favourable change has occurred in the weather in the Northern parts, | 


and much corn will have been secured this weck. 

During the late strike of miners in the West of Scotland, certain Sheriffs- 
Substitute held and expressed the opinion that they could not interfere to re- 
press great assemblages of men for the known purpose of intimidating miners 
who continued to work, unless violence had been actually committed. At 
the close of the recent Glasgow Circuit, the Lord Justice Clerk, addressing the 
Sheriffs who were present, referred to this matter, and stated that the law 
was clear on the point, and that such assemblages of men, though no actual 
Violence were used, are illegal, and should be suppressed. 

On Tuesday last, the Sheriffs of Edinburgh, Haddington, and Linlith- 
ow, sitting on Registration appeals, decided an important appeal case. 
he Sheriff of Edinburgh had refused to allow a voter to be registered twice 

on the Parliamentary roll, The desire of the voter is to have two or more 


It appears that the standard of 








votes in different places. The Sheriff of Linlithgow thought a plurality of 
enrolment legal, but the two other Sheritls decided that it is not: the ap- 
peal was therefore dismissed, This is opposite to some decisions given im 
other Registration circuits. 


a 


At the Glasgow Circuit Court, last week, James M‘Manus was tried for 
the murder of Henry M‘Lavey, at Castlehill Lron-works, There was no 
doubt as to the homicide. M*Lavey and another labourer, Dinnan, were 
struggling together; M*‘Manus hastened towards him, seized an iron bar, 
and struck M‘Lavey on the back of the head, fracturing the skull. There 
is no reason to suppose that M‘Manus attacked the deceased with a view to 
aid Dinnan ; he had a grudge against M‘Lavey for his violent behaviour to- 
wards himself and other grievances, and a sudden impulse for revenge ap- 
pears to have seized him when he saw M‘Lavey struggling with Dinnan. 
The Jury returned a verdict of guilty, but recommended the prisoner to 
mercy on the ground “ that he did not intend to kill.” Sentence of death 
was pronounced. The prisoner, who was seized with remorse immediately 
after he had struck M‘Lavey, appeared overwhelmed by his position during 
tlie trial. 


Fareigu aud Colonial. 

Sranrt.—The monetary and rent crisis in Paris forms the staple of 
French intelligence. The excessive dearness of rent has caused a revolt 
of placards. Many persons were arrested at the end of last week for 
posting menacing placards in the streets; such as “ Tue ton pro- 
prictaire ; je tuerai le mien !” “ Mort aux proprictaires!”’ interspersed 
with “‘ Cheap bread, or “ Several of them used disrespectful and 
even menacing expressions towards the Emperor himself.” As the 
Funds have reached as low a figure as 66, the ‘‘ Frondeurs” have tra- 
vestied the saying “ l’Empire c’est la paix,” into “Empire c’est la 
baisse.” The drain of silver has contributed to the general malaise. 

** From the moment when the money-changers, about a fortnight ago, 
pee at their windows a notice to the effect that ‘ five-frane pieces would 
ye purchased at a premium,’ it is almost incredible the rapidity with which 
silver coin has vanished from circulation. Everybody began to hoard 
on his own behalf, cither for convenience sake, or with the deeper de- 
sign of by and by turning a larger penny upon the proceeds of his accu- 
mulations. The premium, at first confined to five-frane pieces, soon 
descended down to pieces of two francs, one france, and even half a 
france, much worn as the latter coin generally is by circulation. The 
price paid, too, which was at first only about three francs on the 
sand five-frane pieces, soon rose far beyond that rate; and now it is 
said that as much as twenty or five-and-twenty frances premium has 
been paid upon a bag of one thousand francs, made up of any mix- 
ture of silver coins. The Bank set the example of refusing pay- 
ments in silver, the Mint labouring to supply it with two millions of gold 
five-frane pieces at the rate of two hundred thousand francs per day ; and 
now your butcher, baker, or grocer, will allow you to run to almost any 
amount in his debt rather than part with his nak - hoard of silver to give 
you change. You should see the face, too, which your omnibus-conductor 
makes when, endeavouring to look as unconcerned as possible as to the re- 
sult, you offer him a napoleon in payment of your fare of six sous. Most 
probably he flies into a terrible passion at this deliberate attempt at imposi- 
tion by forcing gold upon him and extracting silver out of him; or, if he be 
a wag, and goodnatured, he will perhaps retaliate by proposing, with a grin, 
that me should ‘take your change’ in coppers! , . . . The people have 
just been not a little provoked by the refusal of the Government to 
exchange foreign sous against the new issue of copper coin, in_ the 





9 


cealling-in of the old copper currency which has recently taken place. Vast 
numbers of Dutch, Russian, Belgian, and English pieces, have long 


been in circulation and passed freely for sous in France, as evety schoolboy 
has experienced. But the authorities suddenly refuse to accept of these, 
even of the Belgian sous, in exchange for the new issue ; and the 30th Sep- 
tember being the last day allowed for the circulation of the old coinage, 
many thousands of ouvriers have been mulcted of a few pence in this mis- 
cellaneous form. After being, as they think, cheated out of their coppers, 
they are now teased and worried by the ‘silver crisis,’ and are paid their 
week’s wages in little tiny gold pieces, which, wheh once laid down, their 
rude thumbs are wholly ineapable of picking up again, and which at this 
moment possess the additional qualification of being the next thing to incon- 
vertible—at least into silver.” 

On Monday the Bank of France adopted strong measures to check the 
exportation of bullion. It declines to discount bills that have more than 
sixty days to run, and at the same time it restricts the conditions under 
which it will make advances on security. It will no longer lend more 
than 40 per cent on Rentes, or than 20 per cent upon Shares or Railway 
obligations ; and in no case for a more extended period than one month. 

Under these circumstances, the French Government has caused the 
Moniteur to publish a “ report to the Emperor”’ on the situation, from 
M. Magne, the Minister of Finance. This report is a very long verbose 
document. It opens by stating that the country has had to go through 
difficult cireumstances—“ war, cholera, inundations, prolonged dearth of 
provisions,” have occurred at the same time. Yet despite these sad 
trials, ‘“‘never was security more complete, order more perfect,” &c. 
‘“The embarrassments of the situation arose from prosperity itself” ; 
and Government has had to control speculation. The deficit in the bud- 
get of 1854 has been reduced to 73,000,000 franes; the deficit of 
1855 will not excced from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 francs ; whereas the 
average deficits of the preceding five years has been 80,000,000 francs. 
Last year, the increase in the indirect taxes was 65,000,000 frances; the 
increase for the first six months of the present year is 63,000,000 francs 
above 1854, and nearly 26,000,000 franes above 1855. The increase on 
all taxes for the first nine months of the year is 72,000,000. Thus there 
is reason to hope that the budget of 1856 * will have a real balance of ac- 
counts ’—that is, no deficit. M. Magne regards these figures as a proof 
that there has been no falling-off in public wealth. Nor is the deprecia- 
tion of public securities a proof of the contrary. i : 

“The depreciation of public securities does not arise, as every sincere 
man will own, cither from a want of confidence or from a diminution of ca- 
pital in France, or from a want of solidity in the securities, but solely from 
their great number.” 

‘‘ Embarrassments can only arise from excesses, against which specu- 
lation, it is to be hoped, will know how to guard itself.” The course 
adopted by the Bank has been wrongly understood. The Bank has only 
done what it did last year—increased the rate of interest and diminished 
the time for repayment. : E 

‘The embarrassments of the Bank, as well as of public credit, do not arise 
from a real bad state of things, but from temporary exuberance, _ 

“The exportation of specie has been spoken of. The succession of bad 
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harvests, the purchase of silks abroad, and other less legitimate causes, have, | 


doubtless, had an influence on the export of our specie: 
become an object of traffic to an extent to alarm public opinion ; it consists 
in deducting from certain coins their surplus value. This sorting, which 
tends to upset the general equilibrium of our monetary system, was formerly 
euuidened as a debasement, and was liable to very severe punishment. 
Modern legislation cannot be powerless against such an abuse, which has 
nothing in common with the uncontested principle of free trade. The Go- 
vernment of your Majesty is now most pe considering the subject. 

** But, on looking at the question under its general and permanent as- 

ct, it is evident, Sire, how fears entertained for the future are devoid of 
‘oundation. When, despite the accidental wants I have just spoken of, the 
amount of our exports exceeds the imports to an enormous figure, it is not 
Er that the balance which is in our favour, and which amounts to 
’ 


specie than we have given out in purchases. A very remarkable fact con- 

rms this conclusion. According to the official returns of the Customhouse, 
France has received since the same period in gold or silver 800,000,000 more 
than she exported ; the first eight months of the current year figure in this 
amount for 72,000,000. Doubtless the returns for the exports may not be 
always complete, but the same may be said of the imports. What has be- 
come of this specie? It is not lost, Sire; it is in the country; it has gone 
into the thousand arteries of circulation which feed the numerous workshops 
of public works, manufactures, agriculture, commerce; it provides for the 
new wants resulting from the development of social activity, and by its fe- 
eundity it increases the public wealth.” 

M. Magne finds another proof of health in the state of the treasury— 

** The first two loans are settled; and the instalments of the last, which 
will suffice to liquidate the war, are paid up regularly. 


equalled. The taxes are paid without cost, with rare punctuality, and even 
in advance, Money flows into the public chests. The payment of the last 
half-year’s rent has left us with a reserve of 110,000,000," It must be evi- 
dent to every man in his senses that these facts are indications of a funda- 
mentally good position.” 

It is stated that a deputation of workmen from the faubourgs went to 
St. Cloud on Tuesday, to lay a statement of their condition before the 
Emperor, and to complain especially of house-rent. 


silver especially has | 


A letter from St. Petersburg says that the Emperor and Empress would 
not go on a pilgrimage to Kiev, as they intended, but would content 
themselves with a visit to the convent of St. Sergius at Troitza, which is 
about sixty versts from Moscow ; and thence to Toula ; and on the 5th 


| of October would return to St. Petersburg, making a solemn entry into 


| of the Commissioners perfectly useless. 


The public re- | 


venues inerease, as I have already observed, i ti ver before | ‘ — : . . : 
* ave already observed, in a proportion never before | Ottoman agents at the Courts of Europe with the object of showing that 


| unfounded. 
| of Bessarabia ceded by Russia. 


that capital on the 9th instant. 


Gurkey.—A new trouble is reported to have arisen in the East: the 
Austrians seem disposed to take possession of the left bank of the Danube. 
The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post forwards the following 
report. 

** Official information has reached Paris that the Austrians have suddenly 
occupied Galatz with 4000 men. They have taken the administration of 


360,000,000 since 1850, should not have brought us by our sales more | public affairs into their own hands here, and at other points of the Danube. 
’ s A i t. 


Sir Henry Bulwer is about to return home, as these steps render the offices 
It remains to be seen if these 
events have taken place by permission of Turkey.’’ 

Subsequently, under date ‘ Mouths of the Danube, Sept. 29,” the 
same journal publishes a letter commencing thus— 

*« We have been thunderstruck here by the intelligence that 4000 Austrian 
soldiers have suddenly pounced upon Galatz and occupied it—done the same 
at Ibrail—and seized ul the ports of the Danube.” 

At the same time, there is a general statement from Constantinople to 
the effect that “‘ an order, received by telegraph from London, directs that 
three steamers and six gun-boats shali reénter the Black Sea.” 

A telegraphic message states that “the railway of the Euphrates has 
been definitively conceded to an English company.” 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Fuad, has addressed a circular to the 
a claim which Moldavia makes to the islands of the Lower Danube is 


It is urged that Moldavia acquires the islands with the slip 
The Turkish Minister says they never 


| formed part either of Moldavia or Bessarabia; that they were placed un- 


Staly.—The intelligence respecting the affairs of Naples is still | 


confused. It is said that the Western Powers have resolved on more 
“energetic ’’ measures, on one side; and that, on the other, a ‘‘ com- 
mittee of resistance” has been formed at Naples for enrolling the Lazza- 
roni; while ‘there have been two French officers in Naples sounding 
public opinion in the interest of Murat.’ General Martini arrived there 
on the 29th, and was immediately received by the King. 


| was refused. 


der a peculiar régime by the treaty of Adrianople, but as that is abro- 
gated they revert to their former rulers. 

Captain Magnan, the member of a Lyons firm, has had some ad- 
ventures in trying to make use of the Danube and its tributaries, He 
first sought to navigate the Pruth and the Sereth in small steamers : this 
He next tried the Danube : there was no prohibition to 
stop him, but an Austrian vessel ran into and smashed his little craft. 


| Captain Magnan brought up another ; and in her he successfully found 


** General von Martini was the bearer of a note from this Government to | 


the Neapolitan Cabinet, and of an autograph letter from the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph to the King of Naples. In the former, Count Buol again urged 
the Neapolitan Ministers to yield to the demands of the Western Powers ; 
and besides, plainly stated that Austria would be unable to intervene in fa- 
vour of Naples if a direct collision with England and France should be the 
result of her obstinacy. It is not probable that Count Buol in his note to 


the Neapolitan Government made any allusion to his more reeent ecommu- | 


nications to the English and French Governments; but it is well known 
that he has not concealed from the latter his disapproval of the measures 
which they propose to take against Naples.”’ 

The Cologne Gazette states, that ‘the Cabinet of Vienna has addressed 
a circular note to its representatives at Paris and London, in which Aus- 


tria protests against all armed demonstration, and demands energetically | 


that the Neapolitan question, raised already at the Paris Congress, be 
brought before the new Congress which is shortly to assemble.” 

The Austrian Gazette would appear to corroborate this. It announces 
that ‘the King of Naples has sent autographic letters to the Emperor Na- 
poleon and Queen Victoria. The King announces that he is willing to send 
a representative to the Paris Conference, and to communicate his inten- 
tions respecting organic reforms and an amnesty.” 

Whether these statements are true or not, it is something to find one 
fact bearing on the question. 

“* Ajaccio (Corsica), Oct. 7.—We have at this moment in our harbour the 
British men-of-war the Conquérant and the Wellington. Admiral Dundas 
is on board the latter. The approaching arrival is announced of three other 
English ships, of which two will be steam corvettes and one a steam despatch- 

nat.” 


A telegraphic despatch, dated Naples, October 4, says that the po- | 
litical trials are concluded, and that the following sentences have been | 


delivered— 

** Mignonna has been condemned to banishment for life, Mauro Dangelis 
for twelve years, and the priest Decicco for two years. The monk Ruggiero 
and another have been set at liberty.”’ 

Swityerlant.—A Belgian journal has started the rumour that the 
King of Prussia has offered the Swiss Confederation the alternative of 
war or the surrender of the Neuchiitel prisoners: a very unlikely story. 


The Gazette of Augsburg states that the French Minister called on the | 


President of the Federation on the Ist instant, “for the purpose of ask- 
ing from him, in the name of the French Government, an amnesty on 
behalf of the Royalists of Neuchatel.” It is suggested, however, that 
the prisoners may be exchanged against the renunciation of the King’s 
claims. 

§ pait.—Marshal Narvaez has now arrived at Madrid. The Queen, 
‘ wishing to bestow an additional proof of her affection on her beloved 
sister’? the Duchess of Montpensier, has decreed that her child about to 


his way even through the Iron Gates—much to the disgust of the 
Austrian Danube Navigation Company. It is now said that he is backed 
by French diplomacy, and that he will steam up to Vienna, and thus 
initiate the first speculation that is to break the Austrian monopoly. 


Quited States.—The Atlantic arrived at Liverpool on Thursday, 
with advices from New York to the 27th September. 

The news from Kansas speaks of a new turn in affairs there. Go- 
vernor Geary, as already intimated, had disbanded the Volunteers, and 
called out the regular Militia of the State. All armed men were either 
to disband or quit the territory. And while he gave these orders, the 
Governor issued an address calling upon all the citizens of the Territory 
to obey the laws, and to coéperate with him in enforcing them. 

**T cheerfully admit that the people of this Territory, under the organic 
act, have the absolute right of making their municipal laws; and from ci- 
tizens who'deem themselves aggrieved by recent legislation I would invoke 
the utmost forbearance, and point out to them a sure and peaceable remedy. 
You have the right to ask the next Legislature to revise any and all laws; and 
in the mean time, as you value the peace of the Territory and the main- 
tenance of future laws, I would earnestly ask you to refrain from all viola- 
tion of the present statutes.” 

The Free-State men complain, that these very laws which they are 
asked to obey, hedged round as they are by test-oaths, actually pre- 
vent them from taking any part in the election of the Legislature com- 
petent to alter the laws. At the time the Governor was displaying this 
activity, the Border Ruffians were moving upon Lawrence. So far as 
we can gather from the confused accounts, the United States troops 
intervened, had sent the Border Ruftians back to Missouri, and had 
taken possession of Lawrence. The Governor, with a body of dragoons, 
pursued Lane with a view of arresting him, and drove him into Ne- 
braska. 

There has been a great Republican meeting at New York. Mr. 
Banks, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, met ‘ the largest 
and most respectable” assemblage ever held in Wall Street, and ex- 
pounded to them with great force and spirit the views of his party. For 
the future, he said, the North mean to divide the “ little matter”’ of go- 
vernment, hitherto almost monopolized by the South, with the gentle- 
men from that region. One effective portion of his speech exposed the 
‘* theft of territory doctrine” of the Democrats, and proposed to substi- 
tute for it treaties of reciprocity. 

Mr. Amos B. Corwine, sent as Commissioner to inquire into the out- 
rages inflicted on American citizens and property at Panama in April 
last, has made a report. He considers that the New Granadian Govern- 
ment is responsible for the loss ; and demands indemnity to the amount 


| of half a million dollars. He describes the Government as utterly unable 
| to protect life and property, and he recommends “the immediate occu- 
| pancy of the Isthmus, from ocean to ocean, by the United States, as the 

best practicable mode to insure safety and tranquillity to the transit,— 


be born shall “enjoy the prerogatives of an Infante of Spain, together | 


with the preéminence, honours, and other distinctions appertaining to so 
exalted a position.” She has likewise expressed a wish that the Diplo- 
matic Body, or one of the members of each Legation, should attend the 


» accouchement of the Duchess at Seville. 


KR ussia.—The splendid festivals at Moscow closed on the 29th Sep- 
tember, with fireworks on a grand scale, and 300,000 people there to see. 
The French and British Embassies gave each a grand farewell ball; and 
the balls appear to have been nearly equal in point of attraction. At the 
British, the Emperor danced with Lady Granville and the Empress with 
Lord Granville. After having had enough in the highest sets, the Em- 
peror stepped into the second, and, selecting Lady Emily Peel for a part- 
ner, waltzed to his heart’s content. During the dance, a ** long English- 
man,” waltzing with British vigour, came into collision with his Majesty ; 
and the Czar apologized to the gentleman, saying that ‘ the crowd was 
so great, he really could not get out of the way.” On the 30th Septem- 
ber, the guests began to depart in shoals; the fétes were over. 


unless New Granada, after the proper representations shall have been 
made, and the necessary demand made upon her in pursuance of treaty 
stipulations, can satisfy us as to her ability and inclination to afford the 


| proper protection, and make speedy and ample atonement for the wrongs 








inflicted upon our countrymen by the people and officials of the State of 
Panama.” 

On the other hand, the New Granadian Government question the 
accuracy of his report, and impute most unfair conduct to the American 
Consul, 





Piisrrllancans. 


Parliament was prorogued by Commission on Tuesday; and although 
“no one” is in town, a number of “ ladies and gentlemen” are said to 
have been present at the ceremony. The Commissioners were the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Clarendon, and the Earl of Harrowby. Mr. 
Pulman, Black Rod, duly summoned the faithful Commons; and in 
answer thereto appeared Sir Denis Le Marchant and one or two officials. 
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When all was prepared according to precedent, the Lord Chancellor, in 
the name of the Queen, declared Parliament prorogued until Thursday 
the 13th day of November next. Having done so, he adjourned the 
House, and the Commissioners and spectators went on their way. 

The further prorogation of the Convocation of the Prelates and Clergy 
of the Province of Canterbury, until the 14th November, took place with 
the usual formalities on Wednesday. 


The appointment of the Reverend Richard Chenevix Trench to the 
Deanery of Westminster has been announced, but not officially. 


The Cardigan controversy seems likely to run great lengths. Mr. | 


Buck, whom the Earl of Cardigan undertook to induct into the mysteries 
of the Balaklava charge, has published a reply, from which the following 
is a “spicy” extract. 

«Your Lordship evidently requires from me some explanation of my al- 
Jusion to the sums of money paid for your advancement in the Army. Con- 
sidering your Lordship and Colonel Morris to be types of the two differing 
systems of promotion in the English Army,—your Lordship representing 





at of advancement by money without distinguished merit, Colonel Morris | 


illustrating that of advancement by distinguished merit in the field before 
the enemy in India and in the Crimea,—I congratulated Colonel Morris 
upon having achieved by merit what it was reported your Lordship had at- 
tained at the cost of between 30,000/. and 40,000/. My attention was called 
to this matter by a return which was circulated among Members of the 
House of Commons, giving the dates of promotion of every Staff-ofticer who 
had served or was then serving in the Crimea. Your Lordship’s promotion, 
without any distinguished, or, I believe, foreign service, was by far the 
most rapid of any officer. In May 1824, your Lordship was a cornet; in 
December 1830, you obtained your lieutenant-colonelcy, Your Lordship 
was subsequently removed from the command of your regiment for or- 
ganizing a system of espionage in your orderly-room, by which you gathered 
matter for a court-martial upon Captain Wathen, a distinguished officer. 
Captain Wathen was saneiital of the charges preferred by your Lordship, 
and you were removed from the command of your regiment. Notwith- 
standing this, your promotion went on, and in i846 you obtained your co- 
lonel’s commission, | confess, upon looking over this return, I endeavoured 
to ascertain, from those acquainted with the Horse Guards machinery, how 
your Lordship had attained such rapid promotion. I failed in understand- 
ing the process; but I was informed your Lordship’s advancement had cost 
you 34,000/. If your Lordship, to secure your advancement, were com- 
pelled to expend so large a sum, the inference can only be, that an officer 
without ee resources would fail in his advancement in the British Army ; 
and that money—not merit—decides the destiny of her officers. I shall be 
happy to join Ultra-Radicals or any other class of politicians, during the 
next session of Parliament, in securing for the Army a more just and efli- 
cient system of promotion.” 


Governor Darling, of Newfoundland, is to succeed Sir Henry Barkly at 
Jamaica. 

Mr. T. B. Burcham, Recorder of Bedford, has been appointed a Metropo- 
litan Police Magistrate, in the place of the late Mr. A’ Beckett. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland has consented to deliver a lecture to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in the Victoria Hall, on Monday the 
13th instant. The subject of the lecture will be “‘ Social Reform—Indiffer- 
ence and Disunion its greatest obstacles.” 


The decease of Lord De Freyne, formerly Mr. Arthur French, Member 
for Roscommon, elevates the Reverend John French to the family honours. 

Colonel Shewell, of the Eighth Hussars, died last week, at Guildford. 
He had been thirty years in the service ; commanded the Eighth Hussars at 
the famous Balaklava charge, where he brought a portion of the brigade out 
of action ; and subsequently held the rank of Brigadier-General in the Cri- 
mea, for which he was made a C,B., and awarded a pension for distinguished 
services, 

Lord Ebrington is still unable to engage in any public business, or to read 
or write. He is advised to leave England for six months; and, with care, 
it is hoped that in the spring the sight of his remaining eye will be fully 
restored. 

The Opinione of Turin of the 5th instant announces the arrival in that 
city on the 4th of Lord John Russell and his family. His Lordship dined 
in the evening with the English Minister, Sir James Hudson; who had 
invited in his honour several distinguished members of the Diplomatic Body 
and of the Sardinian Parliament. 

Prince Napoleon has returned from his Northern cruise, and is now in 
Paris. 

The Archduke Charles Louis of Austria is to be married to the Princess 
Margaret of Saxony on the 4th of next month. The Emperor and Empress 
of Austria are to visit the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom after they have at- 
tended the marriage. 

The Duchess of Orleans and her two sons arrived at Genoa on the 3d 

instant. 
_ Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte still continues his philological researches 
in the Basque Provinces. [It is said that the Emperor of the French also 
takes a good deal of interest in the Basque Provinees—political, not philo- 
logical. | 

The Dowager Empress of Russia, during her recent visit to Moscow, 
received a black eye ve an aged priest! In his eagerness to open the door 

_acase containing holy relics, the priest struck the Empress in the eye 
With part of the frame of the door : pes screamed with pain, and the terror 
of the poor priest may be imagined. 

Mr. George Peabody has declined the public dinners which New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston were eager to give him. 

The Commander-in-chief proposes to establish a musical class for the in- 
struction of the boys in the Royal Military Asylum, and of persons sent 

‘om regiments, to qualify fur bugle-majors, trumpet-majors, and band- 
masters. He expects that in the course of time such instruction would 
train up soldiers to be band-masters, and thus save the expense of employ- 
ing civilians in those posts. He reckons that an original subscription of 0/. 
and an annual subscription of 8/. from each military corps al suffice to 
Support the class; and he has directed a circular to be sent to the com- 
manding-officer of each corps to ascertain the opinions of the Army on the 
scheme. 

The great wrought-iron gun from the Mersey Works has been tested by 
the military at Shoeburyness : the results were quite satisfactory. 

The net contribution of the Art Patriotic Exhibition to the Patriotic Fund 
has been 4732/, Beyond this, upwards of 1000/. is due from the estate of 
Strahan and Co., who were the bankers to the Art Exhibition. 


The Shah of Persia has established a military college for the instruction of 
young officers ; and he takes great personal interest init. One of the chief 
teachers is a captain in the French Ricloome. The French language is one 
of the branches of study—all the words of command in the army are given 
in French. , 

There will be a nearly total eclipse of the moon on Monday next, visible 
at Greenwich, It will commence at 21 minutes past 9 p.m., and end at 27 
minutes past midnight. 


The Grand Duke of Tuscany has authorized the construction of a railway 
from Florence to the Roman States, via Arezzo. 

Local improvements in Vienna are now under the consideration of the 
Municipal Council, great inconvenience being felt from the narrowness of 
the ~~ yal thoroughfares. The Council seem inclined to erect a first-rate 
hotel on the site of some old houses about to be demolished—hotel-accom- 
modation is very insufficient at present. 

There was a great increase in the manufacture of beet-root sugar in France 
in the year ending August 1856—92,000,000 kilogrammes ; an augmentation 
of 47,000,000 over the preceding year. 

It has now been ascertained that the cereal crops of France exceed an 
average year. The reports from the wine-districts are of a very varying 
character; but it would seem that the vintage on the whole will be better 
than last year’s, 

A new Russian ‘“‘ dodge.” The Government has granted large subsidies 
for the formation of steam companies in the Black Sea: one line is to run to 
Alexandria; another to navigate the Danube; the vessels are to be con- 
structed to carry guns ‘if necessary ’’—that is, they are to be easily con- 
vertible into a war fleet. Most of the “shares” have been taken up by 
members of the Imperial Family or by great nobles. 

By a census taken at the accession of the present Emperor, it appears that 
the population of Russia was 63,000,000 ; on the accession of Nicholas it was 
51,000,000. There are one hundred and twelve different peoples in the 
Russian empire, divided into twelve principal races, 


It is believed that the classical collections at Naples of the late Sir William 
Temple have been bequeathed to the British Museum. 

A curious natural phenomenon is recorded by the Aden Agent of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company, He says—* Yesterday [Septem- 


| ber 14] a little after noon, the signal was made ‘ A steamer to the Eastward,’ 








| and was kept flying the whole afternoon ; towards evening the signal-man 


reported that the steamer was gradually receding, and supposed that she 
had either broken down or run out of coals, On this the Political Resident 
ordered the Honourable Company's steamer Queen to get up steam and go 
to her assistance. The Queen accordingly left about nine o'clock, and met 
the Oriental at three o'clock this morning steaming along all right. At the 
time the steamer was signalled she was 150 miles from Aden; and we can 
only account for this very singular phenomenon by some optical illusion, 
such as the mirage.” 

A letter from Naples says that “ slips of earth into the principal crater of 
Vesuvius have been taking place for some time past. It is feared that the 
entire summit of the mountain will disappear in the open chasm. Violent 
and continual reports have of late proceeded from the volcano.” 

The recent bull-tight at Bayonne was not at the instance of the Empress 
of the French, and was not the first in that city. Bayonne is half Spanish 
from the numbers of Spaniards visiting or residing there, and bull-fights 
have been held before—one a year before the Empress’s marriage. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 






















Ten Weeks Week 

of 1846-'55. of 1856, 
Zymotic Diseases........cccccecevcceecccceeeseceaseaseeceeraeens 300.3 .. 256 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other Diseases of uncertain or variable seat . 444 46 
Tubercular Diseases ........ssccccsesccccsvcccecsesseceessessece 167.0 187 
Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 114.8 99 
GQ BlooOd-Veasels ......cccecsccccescssees 36.1 48 
nd of the other Organs of Respiration 111.2 143 
» Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 63.3 48 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C........06ccececeeeeceeeeeeeneeneennes 112 a 
Childbirth, Diseases of the Ute &e PYTTITITT TTT Tite 9.1 13 
Rheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, Joints, &€ 73 il 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ........ Be sees 4 
Malformations .......0cccccccccccevcsseeees . 4.1 ues 2 
Premature Birth ......cccccccsccccccccccsecseseosseesveseseses - 27.8 30 
AUPOPY 20.00 ceccrcccvcvcccccccvcvesersessesesseeseseessoeesens $0.3 nose 35 
Age ..... PTTTITITITI TTT tT 98.7 nce so 
Sudden ... eee : 20.6 15 
Violene, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ...........6seeeeene 66.4 77 
Total (including unspecified causes) ...........0seeeee00e 1,122.6 1,071 


At Stone, a few days ago, John Hodson expired at the age of one hundred 
and three. Until within the last twelve months he might daily be seen 
driving cows to milk through the town. He possessed the perfect use of his 
faculties, with the exception of his hearing, till the last.— Wolverhampton 
Chronic Le . 

The Austrian Lieutenant Meiss] has lost his life in a duel with a Prussian 
officer, which arose from a very miserable cause, The Prussian had begged 
a light from Meissl’s cigar ; in returning the cigar he awkwardly burnt 
Meissl’s fingers; Meissl muttered something about ‘‘ clumsiness”; the 
Prussian took offence, and challenged the Austrian ; Meiss! was shot in the 
lungs. 

The cholera appears to be completely dying out of Portugal ; there is 
hardly a town where cases now occur. 

Varna suffered greatly from a storm on the 15th and 16th of last month, 
Houses and parts of the ramparts were swept away by the floods produced 
by torrents of rain which fell for twelve hours, The country around was 
much devastated. 

The Banca, a Dutch ship, having upwards of 350 Chinese coolies for the 
Havanna on board, was obliged to put back to Macao for repairs. The 
coolies wished to escape; a struggle ensued between them and the crew; 
the Chinese were driven below; they set fire to the ship, and soon after the 
powder on board exploded, Nearly all the coolies and several of the crew 
perished, 

The Royal Mail Company’s steamer Tay, of 2022 tons, has been lost, 
three miles South of Cape Roko, on the Mexican coast. The passengers 
and crew were all safely landed, except two mariners, who were drowned 
from the swamping of a boat. The mails were saved. The wreck was 
total; among the cargo were 500 bottles of quicksilver. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 2d October, at Longford, Salop, the Lady Hester Leeke, of a son. 

On the 2d, at Fox Holes, Lancashire, the Wife of John Smith Entwisle, Esq., of 
a son and heir. 

On the 3d, at Southsea, the Wife of Commander Furneaux, R.N., H.M.8. Vulcan, 
of a son. 

On the 3d, at Acton Burnell, Shropshire, the Hon. Lady Smythe, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Henstead Hall, Suffolk, the Wife of IT. B, Sherriffe, Esq., of a 
daughter, 
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On the 4th, at Devonport, the Lady of Captain Sir William Parker, Bart., of a 
daughter. 

On the Sth, at Tunbridge Wells, Lady Frances Pettiward, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, the Wife of Dr. Lankester, F.R.S., Saville Row, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, in Eccleston Square, the Lady Elizabeth Cust, of a daughter, which 
only survived its birth a few hours. 

: On the 9th, at Laverstoke House, Hants, the Lady Charlotte Portal, of a son and 
heir, 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 24th of September, at Hill Side, Essex County, New Jersey, by the Rev. 
Thomas H. Taylor, D.D., J. Walter Wood, Esq., of New York, to Sabina, eldest 
daughter of William Redmond, Esq., of Hill Side. 

On the 2d October, at Aylsham, Norfolk, the Rev. Edward Montague Hare, 
youngest surviving son of the late Rev. Humphrey John Hare, of Docking Hall, 
Norfolk, to Lucy, youngest daughter of the late Robert Copeman, Esq., of Aylsham. 

On the 2d, in Bray Church, the Rev. Ferdinand Cotter Spiller, eldest son of Wil- 
liam A. Spiller, Esq., Uplands, Bandon, to the Hon, Anna Maria Bingham, eldest 
daughter of the late Lord Clanmorris. 

On the 2d, at Topsham Church, Richard O, F. Steward, Major in the Forty-first 
Regiment, and eldest son of the late Licutenant-Colonel Steward, of Nottington 
House, Dorset, to Olivia Elizabeth, third daughter of Sir Henry Allen Johnson, 
Bart., of Newport House, Devon. 

On the 3d, at All Saints’ Church, Southampton, William C. Anderson, Esq., 
Royal Engineers, son of Colonel Anderson, Royal Horse Artillery, to Wilhelmina 
Harriet, daughter of Major-General H. W. Gordon, Royal Artillery. 

On the 7th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Archibald Campbell Swinton, Esq., 
ounger, of Kimmerghame, Berwick, to Georgiana Caroline, third daughter of the 
ate Sir George Sitwell, Bart., of Renishaw, Derbyshire. 

On the 7th, at East Cranmore, Captain Douglas Labalmondiere, late of the Eighty- 
third Regiment, Assistant-Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, to Margaret Dove- 
ton, second daughter of John Moore Paget, Esq., of Cranmore Hall, 

On the 7th, at the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Oxford, Claudius R. W. F. 
Harris, Esq., Lieutenant Eighth Madras Light Cavalry, youngest son of the late 
Charles Harris, Esq., formerly Member of Council, Madras Presidency, to Alicia 
Maria, only daughter of the late Walter Augustus Shirley, D.D., Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, 

On the 9th, at St. James’s Church, Westbourne Terrace, Alfred Mason, Esq., of 
Inverness Road, Bayswater, to Elizabeth Haughton, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir Simon Haughton Clarke, Bart., of Oak Hill, East Barnet, Herts. 

On the 9th, at Kingston, Dorsetshire, the Rev. Eldon Surtees Bankes, Rector of 
Sue Castle, to Lady Charlotte Elizabeth Scott, eldest daughter of the late Earl of 

on, 








DEATHS, 

On the 29th September, in Connaught Terrace, Hyde Park, Arthur French, Baron 
de Freyne, Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Roscommon. 

On the Ist October, at Gosden, near Guildford, Colonel Frederick George Shewell, 
C.B., Eighth Hussars, and late Brigadier-General of the Hussar Brigade in the 
Crimea ; in his 47th year. 

On the Ist, at Grandtully Castle, Perthshire, Lady Stewart, of Grandtully. 

On the 2d, at Torre Abbey, Devon, Robert Shedden, Esq., formerly of Brooklands, 
Hants, second son of the late Robert Shedden, Esq., of Paulersbury Park, Northamp- 
tonshire, and Slatwoods, Isle of Wight; in his 82d year. 

On the 4th, at Warnham Court, Horsham, Helen, the second daughter of Sir John 
Henry Pelly, Bart. ; in her 14th year. 

On the 5th, at Grimston, near Tadcaster, Yorkshire, the Hon. Isabella Maria 
ae. second surviving daughter of the Right Hon. Lord Londesborough ; in her 

th year. 

On the 5th, Martha Miles, widow of the late Thomas Miles, of Southampton; in 
her 96th year. 

On the 6th, at Tunbridge Wells, Sir Jasper Atkinson, of 24 Portman Square, late 
Provost of the Company of Moneyers of her Majesty’s Mint. 

On the 6th, suddenly, Francis Whishaw, Esq., C.E.; in his 52d year. 

On the 8th, in Upper Brooke Street, Licutenant-Colonel Cooke, C.B. ; in his 81st 


year. 
am. at Hampton, Middlesex, Ann, wife of Sir William J. Newton, of Argyle 
street. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The rumour again finds a place in the Continental journals, that 
*‘ Russia has demanded the resumption of the Conferences by the meet- 
ing of the secondary Plenipotentiaries who had seats in the Peace Con- 
gress. France and Prussia, it is said, readily consent to this proposi- 
tion.” 

A telegraphic despatch from Paris, dated this morning, and published 
by the Post, says that “the rumour is confirmed that Russia has de- 
manded the convocation of the second Plenipotentiaries of the Congress 
of Paris. France has consented to this.” 

Le Nord publishes a letter from Vienna, dated the 5th, making, with 
much confidence, some statements very interesting if true. 

“ At length Austria has taken a decided step towards indicating the part 
she intends to play in the complications of Naples. Shortly after the pub- 
lication of Prince Gortschakoft’s circular, our Cabinet—I have the intelli- 
gence from an indisputable source—sent to Paris a note couched in much 
more energetic terms than any previous communication. In this note 
France is urged, in an amicable but very earnest spirit, not to allow herself 
to be dragged by England into employing demonstrative measures against 




















the King of Naples, which would have the character of a pressure or a 
menace, but to confine herself, as Austria has done, to friendly representa- 
tions, which do no injury to the sovereign rights of that monarch. It would 
hardly be possible for an explicit reply to this note to have reached Vienna 
by this time; but the French Government has already, by means of the 
telegraph, sent very reassuring explanations, disposing altogether of the 
apprehensions relative to the pretended naval expedition, and leading us to 
hope that England, if she persists in certain demonstrations, will remain 
perfectly isolated ; a fact sufficient to cause her to renounce, for the moment, 
every project of the kind. I am even assured that, at the request of Austria, 
the French Government has positively declared to the British Ministers that 
it will not join in a movement having the appearance of intimidation. Thus 
the words of Prince Gortschakoff, which, according to the English press, 
were to find no echo, were not uttered in vain, but have found a sympa- 
thetic reception which will double their moral effect.” 

A similar statement is made in the Gazette d’ Augsburg. 

The Belgian Minister of the Interior, M. P. de Decker, has addressed 
a letter to the Heads of the Universities of Gand and Liége, in which he 
enjoins the Professors to abstain from all direct attacks against the essen- 
tial principles of the religions professed in Belgium. He is bound to 
take care that the teaching of the Universities shall be such as may gain 
the confidence of families, and he repeatedly declares that he will dis- 
charge his duty with firmness. 

The Moniteur of yesterday states that the returns of the yield of taxes, 
and indirect revenues, for the month of September, show an increase of 
16,199,000 frances as compared with 1854, and of 14,500,000 francs as 
compared with 1855, instead of an increase of 12,000,000 francs as had 
been estimated in M. Magne’s recent report. 

The Fuederlandet newspaper announces that the question of the Sound 

Dues is settled, England and Denmark haying come to an agreement. 
The land transit duty is to be reduced. 


We have received the following letter from a correspondent at the Ba- 
varian capital. Its contents afford a contrast between German agricul- 
tural meetings and our own. 

** Munich, October 6.—The present is a week of festivity in Munich, being 
the period known as the ‘ Octoberfest,’ a species of agricultural rejoicing, 
Yesterday prizes were given to cattle which were paraded before the King of 
Bavaria and King Otho, who just now honours Munich with his presence 
and appears at the theatre in Greek costume. The <Al/gemeine Zeitung 
states that the absence of outward splendour is compensated by the inner 
worth of the Octoberfest, and proceeds to enumerate several advantages—such 
as, to employ its own sesguipedalia verba, the deliverance of ground and soil 
through the ‘ loosening-legislation,’ (Ad/6fungsgesetsgebung,) the excellent 
laws of cultivation, the high prices of corn, the great progress made in the 
structure of farming utensils and the physical-scientifie parts of rural econo- 
my, Which have led to unanticipated results. The Theresien Wiese, where 
the cattle were yesterday paraded, and where a horse-race afterwards took 
my was perfectly covered with peasants, in costumes that would have 
been oainiel as outlandish at the Moscow coronation and received due 
commemoration from Mr. Russell’s pen. Today a procession of rifle-shoot- 
ers draws a similar crowd of spectators. 

“The Allgemeine Zeitung of Friday last gave an account of your criti- 
cism on Kuno Fischer’s ‘Baco von Verulam.’ After quoting’a passage 
from your article, and announcing that an English translation of the book 
in question is about to appear, it remarks that Kuno Fischer’s book is some- 
thing more than a ‘ Bacon made Easy,’ and deserves greater praise and a 
larger audience than you have assigned to it. We shall shortly know the 
ground of this objection, for the Ad/gemeine Zeitung promises soon to devote 
‘a special article to this interesting literary novelty.’ ” 


Her Majesty of France is, it appears, somewhat of a Diana— 

‘* The Emperor and Empress,” says the Sport, ‘*went on a shooting- 
excursion in the park of St. Cloud two days back. Her Majesty wore an 
elegant costume of green cloth, composed of a skirt and jacket ornamented 
with gold buttons, and a round hat with a plume and feathers. Two sub- 
officers of the Chasseurs of the Guard attended on the Empress to carry her 
fowling-pieces. Her Majesty killed nine pheasants out of fifty-three shot 
during the excursion. There will be hunting and shooting matches alter- 
nately every five days at Compiégne until November.” 


Piedmontese papers have lately recorded the death of General Giacinto 
Collegno, a Senator of the kingdom. General Collegno was a man of 
straightforward principles, a thorough patriot, of an ancient family, and of 
an unblemished private and public character. From 1821 he was an exile 
for many years, part of which he passed in England; and he belonged to 
that class of Continental statesmen who have chosen English institutions as 
their guide and model. In 1848 he held the portfolio of War, and in 1852 
he was the Sardinian Minister at Paris. Last year, when the treaty of 
alliance with France and England was under discussion in the Upper House, 
General Collegno made one of the best speeches in favour of that measure 
which was delivered in the Sardinian Parliament. He is deeply regretted 
by all who knew him either personally or by reputation ; a his memory 
will remain to his country as that of one of the purest and noblest defenders 
of Italian liberty. 


The overland mail arrived at Trieste yesterday. The latest dates, as 
the telegraph informs us, are—Bombay, September 12; Melbourne, July 
12 


‘‘ At Bombay, vigorous preparations for a Persian expedition had been 
carried on by all departments. The Supreme Government had opened a new 
Four-and-a-half per Cent Loan for an unlimited amount. The announce- 
ment had disturbed the money-market. Bombay exchange was 2s. 1}¢. Two 
steamers have been suddenly ordered from Caleutta to the Persian Gulf, 
Caleutta exchange steady at 2s. 1§d. 

“* At Melbourne, the weather was wet, and there was a temporary depres- 
sion in trade and decrease in the production of gold, There were signs of 
revival, however, and commerce was sound.” 





The annual show of the Grantham Agricultural Association, at Grant- 
ham yesterday, was of the same character as the many shows of similar 
societies in the country—it was above the average in cattle and imple- 
ments. At the dinner, Sir Montague Cholmondeley took the chair ; but 
Sir John Trollope, one of the County Members, was the principal speaker. 
His topics were the Police Bill, education, and agricultural statistics. 

Lincolnshire, he said, did not want a police, and he had oppered the bill 
to the utmost; but since Parliament has passed it they are bound to carry 
it out. As to education, he was opposed to any measure founded on the 
secular principle ; but he was ready to vote for any measure that would se- 
cure a religious training, and the reformation rather than the wy 
of juvenile offenders. The Agricultural Statistics Bill he described as un- 
called-for; and he seemed to be of opinion that such statistics could only 
benefit the commercial community. He took credit to the Opposition for 
defeating the bill. ‘ It was down on the paper day after day for discussion, 


| but never came on, as the Government, knowing that they would be beaten 
| upon it, used to keep us night after night until one or two o’clock, and then 





postpone it. At last we got rid of it by a side-wind. We got up one after ano- 
ther and asked when it was to be brought on ; and the consequence was, that, 
by throwing in that kind of quick sharp fire we got the Government to with- 
draw it altogether. I was, I must confess, a leader in that conspiracy ; and if 
it be again introduced in the same shape I shall give every opposition. I am, 
as you know, a member of that constitutional body the Opposition ; but I 
was told the other day that we were a defunct party. Now, I hope there 
will always be an Opposition—an Opposition poapered to oppose all unsatis- 
factory measures, but ready to support everything that may be for the 
dignity and honour of the country. That is the principle of action with 
which every one ambitious of becoming a senator ought to be imbued. I 
mentioned already the course we pursued with respect to the war: I said 
we gave it every support, although I for one think that had the reins of 
Government been in firmer hands it might have been altogether avoided ; 
but having drifted into it, we felt it our duty, by liberally supplying the 
sinews of war, to enable her Majesty to carry it on in a manner consistent 
with the national character. It is now, I think, too bad, after giving Go- 
vernment that support, to be told that as an Opposition we «are dead or 
obsolete and effete. Lord Palmerston himself never said that, but has, on 
the contrary, acknowledged the support we afforded him; and will find, 
when we come to matters of domestic legislation, that we are alive and 
ready to oppose what measures of his we may think worthy of condemna- 
tion.” (Great cheering.) 





In the contest for the parish-church of St. James's Clerkenwell, the 
Reverend Mr. Maguire was yesterday elected by the Vestry. The rival 
candidate was the Reverend Mr. Roberts; and the vote was—Maguire 40, 
Roberts 25. 
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The Guardians and Directors of the Poor of Marylebone met yesterday in | turn by the Bank of England—namely, 985.115 Yonsols f y are 
the Workhouse; and it was expected that Mr. Ridding would move his | i . Seems I es eee 


resolution directing the Master of the Workhouse to refuse obedience to the 
order of the Poor-law Board. But he withdrew it; alleging as a reason 
that the matter is now before the Vestry. 





William James Robson, late principal clerk in the transfer department of 
the Crystal Palace Company, was examined yesterday at the Lambeth Po- 
lice Office. The special charge against him was, that he had disposed of a 
number of preferential shares, the property of Mr. Robert Robertson, which 
had been left for safe keeping in the office of the company. Robson, it ap- 
peared, had been called upon to account for an irregularity in his depart- 
ment, by Mr. Grove the Secretary. He promised to explain all, if Mr. 
Fasson, the registrar, would go home with him to his house at Kilburn 
Priory. Arrived at the house, Robson disappeared to order luncheon, and 
never returned. He left behind him a letter, stating that his property was 
30,000/.; that he had lent shares, but that all would be correct, &e. “Rob- 
son fled to the Continent. He ns to have travelled from place to place, 
and at length landed at Copenhagen, as ‘‘ Edward Smith.’’ The Da- 
nish Government, suspecting something wrong, communicated with the 
Police in London; and Superintendent Lund sent Sergeant Coppin to 
Copenhagen, to ascertain whether ‘‘ Smith”’ and Robson were one. At the 
Police Court yesterday, Sergeant Coppin stated, that he took charge of the 

risoner on Tuesday last. ‘* On seeing him, I said, ‘ Mr. Robson, I am come 
about this affair from the Crystal Palace Company.’ He said, ‘ Very well; 
I know I have done wrong, and I must suffer the law.’ I said, ‘Have you 
any objection to accompany me to London?’ He said, ‘No; I shall be glad 
to doso.’ I then said, ‘Are you prepared to go back with me?’ and he said, 
‘Yes, I'll do so.’ In reference to his property, I asked him what money he 
had; and he produced his purse, which contained thirty-five Danish 
dollars and other smaller coins, a gold watch and chain; and in his 
box was a quantity of silver forks and spoons, a diamond ring and studs, 
with his passport-book and > in the name of Edward Smith. The 
signature to the passport, ‘ Edward Smith,’ was sworn to as being in the 
prisoner’s handwriting.’’ Coppin added to his testimony, that the sister of 
the prisoner was with him at Copenhagen, and passed in the name of ** Agnes 
Smith.” She returned to London withthem. Mr. John Lund, Superin- 
tendent of the P division of Police, said that he had the matter connected 
with this case in hand since the prisoner had absented himself; and on his 
being brought into the station-house that morning by Coppin, he said, 
* Robson, this is a bad job”’ ; to which he replied—* Yes, it is; I am mise- 
rably guilty. I will make all the reparation I can before Igo. I hope they 
will not confine me for life in solitary imprisonment. I do not mind 
being transported, for I deserve it. IT carried a ring about me with prussic 
acid in it for the last three months, and intended to destroy myself with it, 
but something came across my mind as though it were from the Almighty ; 
and the reason I did not do it was for fear of making my poor wife’s latter 
days miserable, and I threw the ring into the sea.’” He then went on to 
state about his property, which he should give over to the Crystal Palace 
Company ; and gave the names of several persons who were indebted to him 
in large sums of money lent, two of them being for 1000/, each.—Robson 
was remanded. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excnance, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The anticipation that the Bank would continue to take active measures 
to check the drain of specie has been realized this week. At an early meet- 
ing on Monday, the discount was advanced from 5 to 6 per cent upon short 
bills, and to 7 per cent for bills over sixty days. The inadequacy of the 
previous rate compared with the charges on the Continent had greatly in- 
creased the exportation of gold; the sum withdrawn from the Bank 
on Saturday having amounted to nearly 150,000/. Prior to the 
alteration, information was received on Monday that the Bank of 
France would refuse all bills of long date, and would 
vances on Stock to 40 per cent of the amount. As it is 
stood that by the terms of their charter the Bank of France cannot 
raise their rate of discount above 6 per cent, there has been much dis- 
eussion in our market upon what further restriction will be observed by 
them, and particularly on the possibility of a suspension of specie payments. 
If the more favourable accounts from Germany and China have an effect, 
and the high rate of discount check importations, the latter course will 
doubtless be dispensed with. The effect of the new measure adopted by the 
Bank of England has already proved salutary: there have been less 
amounts withdrawn from that establishment; the pressure for money is 
subsiding; and the foreign exchanges have exhibited a general improve- 
ment. 

The fluctuations in the English Funds have been incessant. Sales were 
freely pressed during the first part of the week, connected with the uncer- 
tainty of the financial movements here and on the Continent, and with the 
settlement of the Consol Account, arranged on Wednesday. On Tuesday, 
Consols were done at 90}, 2 per cent lower than last week: higher prices 
have ruled since, as the public have been buying largely, it being con- 
sidered that the present crisis would be only temporary, and that should 
there be a suspension of specie payments in France it would cause a reflux 
of gold to’ this side. Yesterday, Consols closed at 912: today the range 
has been from 91} to 913; leaving off at 913 3, and 92 4 for the Account. 
Exchequer Bills have declined 3s, during the week. 

The French Funds have been only moderately agitated this week, and 
latterly they have been inclined to rally. 

The Corn-market has advanced 1s. to 2s. Specie has been received from 
New York amounting to 341,0007. The Australian arrivals are still de- 
layed. The payment of the dividends next week will afford no relief to the 
Money-market, as considerable advances will then have to be repaid to the 
Bank of England. The average amount of bullion in both departments of 
the Bank of England for the month ending 30th August was 12,443,358/. ; 
an increase of 60,668/. compared with the preceding month, but a decrease 
of 3,275,986/. compared with the same time last year. 

Foreign Securities have been changeable: the operations have been 
chiefly based upon the movements in Consols. The principal feature has 
been a fall in Turkish Six per Cents, owing to a report of a new loan ; they 
have declined 4}, and the Four per Cents 1. Peruvian has also receded 1, 
and Mexican and Spanish }. 

The alteration in the Bank rate of discount on Monday caused a fall of 17. 
to 2/. in Railway Stocks: they have been since rather more settled, but the 
following depreciation is still shown compared with last week—Great North- 
ern, and London and South-Western, 1/. 10s.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
17. 5s.; East Lancashire, London, Brighton, and South Coast, and South- 
Eastern, 17. ; Midland 15s. ; Great Western, and London and North-Western, 
10s. French Shares have declined to the following extent—Paris and 
Lyons, and Paris and Orleans, 1/.; Eastern of France, and Western and 
North-Western of France, l5s.; Great Central of France, and Northern of 
France, 5s, 

SaTuRDAY, TweEtve o’CLock. 

The English Funds are a little firmer this morning, and Consols for Ac- 
count are § higher, notwithstanding the large decrease in the bullion re- 








913 § and for Account 924 3. Exchequer Bills 48 premium. The monthly 
return of the Bank of France, which had been anxiously awaited, ex- 
hibits a further reduction of 2,770,000/. in the stock of specie ; which 
now stands at 6,650,000/. A sum of 25,000/. has been spent during the 
month in purchasing gold at a loss. Notwithstanding this unfavourable 
report, there was a further recovery of } yesterday in the French Funds; 
during the last two days the drain on the Bank of France has partly sub- 
sided. In Foreign Stocks, Austrian is 1 better. Railways have slight] 


| improved—Caledonian, 533; Midland, 753; North British, 35}; Sout 


Wales, 77. 
Sarvrpay, One o’Ciock. 

The English Funds have improved } since the morning, through nume- 
rous purchases. Consols for Money leave off at 92 }, and for Account 923 }. 
Exchequer Bills 4 —= In Foreign Stocks, there has been a rise of 
1} in Turkish 6 per Cents, and } in the Four per Cents, Buenos Ayres has 
been done at 80. 

In Railways there have been inquiries for Stock, and advanced rates have 
been given—Caledonian, 54}; Eastern Counties, 9; Edinburgh, Perth, and 
Dundee, 30}; Great Western, 633; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
1033 ; London and North-Western, 101; London and South-Western, 102}; 
Midland, 154; North British, 35}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 79}; South 
Wales, 77; East Indian, 22}; Great Indian Peninsula, 21; Great Western 
of Canada, 22; Madras Guaranteed 4} per Cent, 193; Paris and Lyons, 50}. 
Mines—Brazilian Imperial Cocaes and Cuiaba, 3}; United Mexican, 3}. 
Joint Stock Banks—Provincial of Ireland, 55; Western Bank of London, 
43. Miscellaneous—Canada Government 6 per Cent January and July, 112; 
General Screw Steam Shipping Company, 12}; London General Omnibus 
Company, 33; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 69. 









3 per Cent Consols.......... . 9 Dutch 24 per Cents........ -» 646 
Ditto for Account ........... 92 Ditto 4 per Cents........... 95 Texd. 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... 903 14 Mexican 3 per Cents. . 2142 
New 3 per Cents Peruvian 44 per Cent 768 
Long Annuities . . Ditto 3 per Cents ...... .. 44 6Gexd 
Bank Stock ..... Portuguese 4 per Cents ...... 
Exchequer Bills is Russian 5 per Cents ......... 106 8 
India Gteck ......cccccceses Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 96 8 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 9 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 414 24 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...... 99 10lexd.| Ditto Deferred .............. 4 } 
Belgian 4} per Cents ........ Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 89 91 
Chilian 6 per Cents ....... 102 4exd.| Swedish 4 per Cents ......... 85 8 
Danish 5 per Cents ...... cues 1034 Turkish 6 per Cents ....... 93} j ex d. 
Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 83 5exd.) Ditto4 perCents Guaranteed, 100 § 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 4th day of Oct. 1856. 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 








Notes issued... ...sccceeeceene £24,701,745 Government Debt. . £11,015,100 
Other Securities... 459, 
Gold Coin and Bull - 10,226,745 
Silver Bullion,........se.000+ - 
£24,701,745 £24,701,745 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital........... £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
Rest... ....0+-00++ 3,785,488 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,464,278 
Public Deposits* .. eos 7, 788,498 Other Securities...........6+: 21,582,464 
Other Deposits .............. 10,323,552 WOES oc cccccccccccscccccccces 3,775,590 
Seven Days and other Bills... 958,305 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 557,512 
£37 ,379,844 £37 379,844 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


The Mercantile Bank of India, London, and China, has declared, at Bom- 
bay, a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent per annum for the half-year ending 
June. There are peculiarities in the deed of settlement of this bank—it is 
required “‘ that one of the auditors shall be a person selected by the share- 
~~ at the annual meeting, and not a shareholder ; and that a certifi- 
cate of the availability of all securities for loans, Kc. shall be certified by 
the bank’s solicitors.” 


The Royal Mail Steam Company propose to establish a steam line between 
Panama and Sydney. A new capital of 400,000/., partly raised by shares 
and partly on debentures, would be required to carry out the project. The 
departures from England would be so arranged as to fall between the mail 
departures for Australia by the Eastern route. 

The Australian Land and Emigration Company, with a commencing 
capital of 100,000/., propose to purchase fertile tracts of land on the Clarence 
river, in Australia, and fet them out in small portions to selected emigrants, 
Germans and others. The promoters of the company have been engaged 
in sending out many thousand German emigrants, part to the Clarence river 
district, who will ere long be free frem their contracts as labourers, and who 
are expected to become settlers on their own account. 

It now appears that the proposed Russian railways have not been defini- 
tively conceded to the Paris Crédit Mobilier and its friends. 


Crystal Patacr.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
October 10, including season-ticket-holders, 14,195. 


Che OGhratres. 


Mr. Creswick’s qualifications as a melodramatic actor have been of 
late more than usually manifest, and the Surrey Theatre becomes an ob- 
ject of interest even on the Northern bank of the Thames. This week 
he has played, in a piece entitled The Flower Girl, one of those Protean 
heroes who put on as many shapes as they are allowed acts for their 
development ; and his performance is equally remarkable for versatility 
and force. 

At the Lyceum, the run of Belphegor and the burlesque Winter's Tale 
continues. 

Wednesday next is fixed for the production of The Midsummer Night's 
Dream at the Princess’s. If rumour may be trusted, the manager has 
availed himself of the elfin character of the plot to elaborate one of the 
most superb féeries that has yet been witnessed on any stage ; while the 
Greek mortals of the play furnish a pretext for classical illustration. 
Timon of Athens is announced for this evening at Sadler's Wells. The 
Olympic will reopen on Monday, with Still Waters run Deep and The 
First Night. 








Parisian THEATRICALS. 

The Italian Opera opened for the season on Thursday week, with 
Madame Alboni in Cenerentola. On Monday last, at the Grand Opera, 
Madame Medori, a soprano, Belgian by birth, (in spite of her name,) 
made a successful débit in the presence of the Emperor and his consort. 
The character was Heléne in the Vépres Siciliennes. M M. E. Grangé 
and L, Thiboust have written a burlesque on Les Elfes, which under the 
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title of Les Néfles is performed at the Variétés. The plot of the original 
is closely followed. Les Toilettes Tapagenses, a new vaudeville, written 
by MM. Dumanoir and Barriére, and produced at the Gymnase, pleasantly 
ridicules those extensive female dresses so often satirized in Punch. A 

virtuous married lady, by wearing one of the questionable habits, attracts 

the regards of a libertine, and nearly involves her husband in a duel. 

Penitence and straitened skirts are the happy result of the misadventure. 

A new melodrame called Le Marin de la Garde has been brought out at 

the Cirque. ‘To concoct this work, the authors, MM. Anicet Bourgeois 

and Michel Masson, have heaped together all the ordinary means of melo- 

dramatic excitement ; a war between France and Portugal forming the 

background, in accordance with the military character of the theatre. 

The departure of Mademoiselle Rachel’ for Egypt is thus pathetically 
described by La Presse—“ Thursday, the second of October, Made- 
moiselle Rachel embarked at Marseilles in the vessel which is to take 
her to Alexandria; where she will pass the winter, on a cangue, moored 
on the Nile, without ever touching land. Before her departure, she pre- 
pared with her own hand the documents relative to the sale of her hotel 
and her various property. All her final arrangements were made with 
the greatest calmness, which did not abandon her even when the moment 
of leave-taking arrived. She assembled around her the members of her 
family, her friends, and her servants, and addressed them in terms deeply 
affecting. All wept; she alone maintained tranquillity of mind and a 
countenance gravely impassible.” 

THE TELEGRAPH TO AMERICA. 

The cable which is to join together, materially as well as socially, the 
continents of Europe and America, is already stretched a long way across 
the dividing space. One end of it is attached to the station at New 
York; it passes thence over land and under water to Cape Race, and for 
four hundred miles traverses the coast of Newfoundland; so that four- 
teen hundred miles of the difficulty have been surmounted, and the ac- 
complishment of the gigantic project is within the range of hopeful pro- 
bability at no distant time. To give additional stimulus to the under- 
taking, and to honour the American telegraphic inventor, who has 
done for the United States what Cooke and Wheatstone have done for 
England, there has been a great gathering of telegraphists; who, for- 
getting for the time their mutual jealousies and conflicting interests, ce- 
lebrated the visit of Professor Morse to this country by dining together. 

Professor Morse is the inventor of the simplest of all possible means 
of transmitting messages by electricity. Without any instrument what- 
ever, a person holding the two ends of the telegraph-wire in his hands 
might transmit a message which would record itself on paper at the dis- 
tant station. In practice, indeed, this extremely simple mode is not 
adopted, and an apparatus moved by clockwork is required at the re- 
ceiving-station to move along the strip of paper whereon the mes- 
sage is impressed, and there is an electro-magnet to make the 
impressions. ‘This plan has now generally superseded on the Con- 
tinent all other systems of telegraphic communication, and Professor 
Morse has come to Europe to reap the honours if not the profits of his 
invention. His visit to this country was seized by the Telegraph Com- 
panies and others interested in telegraphic communication as a fitting 
opportunity for ‘‘ expressing publicly their opinion of the importance of 
a direct submarine telegraph to America,” as well as their estimation of 
the talents and labours of the Professor. Of the importance of such a 
means of communication there was no need to express an opinion, as it is 
felt by every one: the question to be determined is the practi- 
cability of attaining it; and from that point of view the demon- 
stration seems of value. Though the assembled telegraphists did 
not directly pronounce on the disputed question, it may be inferred 
that in the public notification of their estimate of the importance of a 
submarine telegraph to America was also implied their assent to the 
practicability of the oo. The speeches at the dinner confirmed this 
inference ; and it was shown that the difficulties encountered and over- 
come in laying down the Mediterranean cable have been as great as any 
that would present themselves in crossing the Atlantic. So far, indeed, 
as regards the wire-connexion between the two countries, there seems no 
doubt that it can be made; but that mechanical difficulty overcome, 
there will remain the question whether telegraphic signals can be 
transmitted through a submerged wire of that length, however carefully 
it may be insulated. On this point electricians and mathematicians are at 
variance. It is not a simple question whether an electric current can be 
transmitted, but whether the wire can be discharged, after transmission, 
quickly enough for the repetition of telegraphic signals, 

This difficulty first presented itself in the telegraph from Harwich to 
the Hague. It was found that the water surrounding the wires pre- 
vented them from transmitting distinctive signals, the action of each one 
being prolonged so as to interfere and blend with the signal preceding. 
The difficulty was quite unexpected. Faraday brought his wonderful 
power of investigation to bear on the subject, and ascertained that the 
conducting property of sea-water on the outside of the gutta percha 
has the effect of converting the coated wire into an elongated Leyden 
jar, and causes it to retain a portion of the charge, in the same manner 
as an ordinary Leyden jar retains a part of the electricity after it has 
been discharged. This difficulty, which seemed to present an effectual 
bar to the use of Professor Morse’s instruments—in which the electric 
current traverses continuously in the same direction—was overcome by 
reversing the direction of the current after each signal, by which process 
the wire was prepared to transmit another. That plan has answered 
from London to the Hague, but doubt is entertained whether the | 
remedy will apply across the Atlantic. Experiments, so far as they | 
ean be made, show that the obstacle may be overcome; but theoretical 
philosophers are not wanting, who, armed with arrays of figures, con- 
tend that the thing is impossible. Theoretical calculators have indeed | 
on other occasions raised up impossibilities, which in the progress of | 
telegraphic invention have been accomplished ; and as facts are against 
them ‘a this instance, there seems no reason to despair that practice will 
get the better of theory in the establishment of a working telegraph to 
America. The people of the United States will then realize what Pro- 
fessor Morse declared to be their ambition—they will know what is done 
in England Jefore it takes place! for an event happening in London at | 
noon will be published in New York on the morning of the same day— | 
of the month, | 





























| resumed in Parliament. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD JOHN. 

‘‘ FrrenzE LA BELLA” is in truth the fairest city in the world, 
If it has not the palatial architecture of Genoa, the classic tem- 
ples and pontifical majesty of Rome, it is more complete and 
untainted in its beauty. The world-famous gallery is perfect ; the 
very streets display the monuments of the ancient art of Greece 
and of the renascent art of Italy, Raphael and Michel Angelo 
among the builders of the private houses; and there, under 
the loveliest tower which the sun ever shone upon, may be seen 
the white stone upon which sat, meditating his sorrows, Giotto’s 
friend Dante. In the cradle of Italian arts and politics, the taste- 
ful Englishman may study how liberties were asserted and de- 
fended by the ancient municipality ; how modern greatness began 
with the Medici ; how constitutional freedom was planted by Leo- 
pold; and how all these things have been lost by bigotry and 
faction. It is just the place where the man of means and leisure, 
who in early life meditated a choice between quarterly reviewing 
and statesmanship, might, when weary of statesmanship, seek to 
solace his leisure with historical studies. It is the scene of the 
very art and poetry of statesmanship. 

Yet, political gossip questions the propriety of Lord John’s thus 
rushing off to the banks of the Arno. It is said that he is gone 
to winter there: but seriously we may ask, whether he is aware 
how arctically cold is Florence in winter—iced by winds that 
travel miles upon miles of snow whichever way they come, so 
that Zephyr is as bad as Boreas. Besides, will any insurance- 
office guarantee the tranquillity of Italy? If there should be an 
outburst, will not wicked people talk of Lord Minto and his 
speeches, and couple them with Lord Minto’s son-in-law? And 
will not poor Leopold, who can tamper at one time with Protest- 
ant Testaments and at another with Austrian Concordats, look 
upon Lord John of the Reform Bill as something like the ghost of 
Leopold the First rising up in the Piazza del Gran Duca, a dark 
and dangerous political anachronism ? 

Besides, is Lord John accurate in considering himself so com- 
pletely shelved ? Here again political gossip begins to ask, 
whether we have quite done with Lord John yet ?—whether his 
countrymen have not still a claim upon him? England is a quiet 
and safe country ; but Fate is capricious, man is mortal, we om 
“ bad sanitary arrangements,” and railways commit dreadful “ac- 
cidents.” Is it not even possible that some disaster at Paris might 
upset at once the Napoleonic and the Palmerstonic policy, throwing 
everything into confusion? Already the embarrassment has been 
increased since the cessation of arms,—since that peace of which, 
as Lord Lyons says, we must not complain, but which we cannot 
rejoice at. It has been a new opportunity for our adversaries. The 
Plenipotentiaries of the late Conference resident in Paris are about 
to reassemble for the conclusion of the business, and they will 
find almost every position greatly altered. France will preside, 
of courtesy; but France, harassed with money matters, Is in no 
position to send a new army to the Black Sea—in no position 
therefore to rule the Conference. Austria has not only been 
putting forward pretensions to dictate in Naples by favour 
of family and geographical connexions, and to exact an adminis- 
tration of the ‘‘ independent” kingdom on Austrian principles, but 
she has been vexing the commander of a French vessel which has 
steamed up the Danube to break down the Austrian monopoly of 
Central Europe. Prussia, which was neutral, has now some 
hopes of recovering Neuchatel if Western intrusions ean be effect- 
ually expelled. Russia has kept open every question. Even the 
rectification of the Bessarabian frontier is arrested by the mili- 
tary proceedings of Austria, and by the dissidence among the 
members of the Commission out there. The questions which 
Count Walewski brought forward on the 8th of April—the condi- 
tion of Greece, the state of Italy, the reform of maritime law— 
have all become further entangled. The King of Naples, it is 
said, now replies to the Western Powers, that he will send a re- 
presentative to the new Paris Conference, to declare his pleasure 
respecting organic changes and an amnesty. When the seven 
resident Plenipotentiaries reassemble in Paris, the Conference 
will be without an Aali Pasha, a Count Cavour, or a Lord Cla- 
rendon ; and under all the cireumstances, we do not see how 
seven statesmen are likely to do their work better than fourteen, 
even if they should have the assistance of an eighth man from 
Naples, in the person aye 9 of the Marquis del Carreto. 

‘rance will probably get through her money crisis; but al- 
though she should come out safely on the other side, crises make 
men angry, and tempers will be soured even in this country. Be- 
sides, the country is growing impatient to see certain “ questions” 
Mr. Drummond announces repeal of the 
Malt-tax, and calls for support; the Administrative Reform As- 





| sociation is overhauling the Commons; and people ask whether 


there is to be a Reform Bill? But how can there be a Reform 
Bill, or debates thereon, without Lord John? From Lord Pan- 
mure to Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh, and some of the public journals, 
we see manifect symptoms, that although out of sight, the leader 
of the Whigs proper is not out of mind. The political imbroglio 
is so great, both abroad and at home, that the sharpsighted are 
on the look-out for accidents—for a chanee that the Queen will 
“send for” somebody; and political gossips, who ask how cam 
Lord John go so far from home, answer themselves by remember- 
ing that it is possible to hunt a statesman with some “ hurried 
Hudson,” 
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SIMONY COMME IL FAUT. 

Tue manner of appointing Bishops in England has subjected the 
relations of Church and State to very disagreeable remarks. It is 
not altogether the actual selection, but the mode of selecting can- 
didates for the Apostolic Succession, that gives rise to scandal. 
When the see of Gloucester and Bristol became vacant, it was 
announced that the Reverend Chenevix Trench had been 
nominated, and that selection was all but universally received as 
creditable to the Government. But it was almost immediately an- 
nounced that the report of Mr. Trench’s nomination was ‘ prema- 
ture.” Again, within the last few days, Mr. Trench has been an- 
nounced as appointed to the deanery of Westminster, in succes- 
sion to the late Dr. Buckland ; and in noticing this report the 
Globe says that it is “somewhat premature, but not so much so 
as on the former occasions,” for that in a few days the Queen’s 
approval will be asked for Mr. Trench’s nomination. On this 
qualified indorsement of the report the Times makes the fol- 
lowing remarks. 
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Lord Ashburton was the patron of that living, it is of course no 


“We really hope that there will be no mistake this time with regard to | 


Mr. Trench. We have reason to believe that the ‘premature designation’ 
to which our contemporary alludes placed Mr. Trench in a very painful 
positio ', because some persons were weak enough to imagine that he had 


some share in that designation itself; the simple fact being, that, without | 


his knowledge, his claims were so powerfully represented to the Premier 
that he was on the eve of being nominated to fill the vacant see of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol, when still more powerful influence was urged in support of 
Mr. Baring. We believed that Mr. Trench, whose theological claims will 
at least bear comparison with those of Mr. Baring, and whose literary at- 
tainments are far superior, would adorn the see of Bristol, and therefore we 
expressed pleasure at the prospect of his elevation: we are now glad to see 
that he is about to be, if he is not actually, Dean of Westminster; and we 
are sure that all who know him will rejoice that his new dignity will not 
— to pass from London society into episcopal residence in a provin- 
Cc city. 

We do not know why the story which is in everybody’s mouth 
should be left in this enigmatical form; for the tale is not ob- 
seure as we meet it in society. The ‘‘ premature” report was the 
more ‘“ painful,” since it was generally understood that Mr. 
Trench had an interview with Lord Palmerston, and he was sup- 
posed to be himself the author of the “‘ premature” rumour that 

e had been selected for the vacant bishopric. Now the fact ap- 

ars to be, that Mr. Trench was really intended by the Prime 
Minister to be the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol ; but, according 
to the current story, by some ‘ understanding” or other the see 
had been promised to Lord Ashburton ; who was to be, as it were, 
the patron holding the nomination of the candidate for that living. 
That such things have been, is notorious, though we do not know 
by what title any nobleman, more especially a nobleman out of 
office, can be considered to have any share in instituting a clerk 
to a bishopric. We may be answered, that to allow such 
an exercise of influence is not more irregular than the no- 
torious “‘ arrangements” for the appointment to ordinary 
livings ; that the bargain by which a vicar induced a curate to 
take a curacy under the legal rate of salary, or that the sale of 
adyowsons, is an instance of usages which establish a certain 
practical licence in the Church. We may be told that the lay im- 
propriation of tithes is really a worse imvasion of ecclesiastical 
property and of religious propriety. Anecdotes may be told us 
of persons in the civil service who are supposed to obtain appoint- 
ments on payment of large sums of money; and rumours are also 
current of agencies in which persons employed by Government 
obtain strange commissions; while Government contracts have 
become a proverb. 

In short, we may be answered, that although there is a profes- 
sion of checking corruption at the present day, the practice is 
against the profession, and that the corruption is only more veiled 
and more polite than the open peculation and simony of past 
times. We answer, that however human nature may be disposed 
to run back into bad practices, the public opinion of the present 
day is decidedly against corruptions in any form. If the sales of 
advowsons and lay impropriations are contrary to the spirit of the 
law of the Church, they have become usages, and are avowed ; 
while the distribution of bishoprics on grounds of personal liking 
or “understanding” has not become a usage, and would be 
omg only to be stopped by the peremptory indignation of the 
ublie. 

Z We continue the current story. As soon as it was known that 
Mr. Chenevix Trench had been selected for Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, a nobleman busied himself to interpose a bar to the appoint- 
ment. The nobleman mentioned was Lord Shaftesbury, and it is 
said the person to whom he applied was the wife of the Premier. 
It is said that he objected to Mr. Trench on the ground that he is 
a “ Puseyite.” If this is correct, it is indeed an extraordinary 
innovation upon the constitutional treatment of the Church. 
What is a ‘“‘ Puseyite” ? where is any section of the Church re- 
cognized by that title? How is a Minister of State holding 
Church patronage in his hand to distinguish between a Puseyite 
and the reverse of a Puseyite? Is there any complaint against 
the orthodoxy of Mr. Trench? Has he laid himself open to the 
enforcement of the law of Church discipline ? He is remarkable 
for the power and grace of his published works; and if he is 
classed among Puseyites, it has been probably from the high 
artistic and moral tone of his productions ; for indeed there is so 
little distinctness in the designation of ‘‘ Puseyite,” that in the 
present case it was applied without reason or justice. Mr, Trench 
is not a “ Puseyite.” There would have been more foree in the 
objection, that there was an understanding to give the see to some- 
body else—to allow Lord Ashburton the next appointment ; and if 


surprise for the public that a clergyman of the Baring family 
should be indueted. 7 ‘ 
Such is the story afloat. We see no reason why it should not 
be distinctly stated—no reason why it should be adumbrated in 
those allusive strictures of the Zimes. There may be some re- 
sponsibility attached to a direct statement of the facts, and toa 
publication of the names; but if the story is true, it is a function 
of the press to aecept the responsibility of exposing abuses; and 
if the story is not true, the direct publication of the statement 
and of the names will enable those who are involved to prevent 
society from whispering away the good name either of the Govern- 
ment, of Lord Shaftesbury, or of the Church, If the story is only 
in part true, the abuse ought to be arrested before it is developed. 
The offices of the Church are as little as the offices of the Army to 
be considered properties for distribution among particular fami- 
lies, to be regulated by the chances of the ins 7 the outs; and 
the sooner public opinion sets itself to break up any such arrange- 
ment the better. q ; 





PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES, 


Tue worst incident of the Commissions and Committees of In- 
quiry is not the expense, but the frustration which so often attends 
upon the process. We are told that the expenditure has been 
768,438/. in the last twenty-six years,—nearly 30,000/. a year; a 
large sum to expend where we get so little for it! But in many 
eases, especially of Parliamentary Committees, the persons to 
whom the inquiry is intrusted evade their duty by coutenting 
themselves with ‘ reporting the evidence.” The evidence is given 
verbatim ; it comprises not only the direct evidence, but cross- 
examinations—almost, it may be said, discussion and controversy. 
In some cases it is so excessively bulky that the reading of the 
blue-book is out of the question except for a very few persons who 
are highly interested and who possess a gigantic power of perusal. 
Thus it is continually said, that the way to get rid of a trouble- 
some subject is to hand it over to a Select Committee and bury 
it ina blue-book. The blue-book does not satisfy curiosity, but 
palls it—overwhelms it. 

The last session produced some noticeable instances. We have 
seen how the Committee on Transportation presented to Parlia-~ 
ment the evidence and a few dogmatic resolutions expressing a few 
crude notions. The Committee had not taken the trouble to ex- 
tract from the mass of the evidence the information there latent ; 
and one effect has been seen in the discussions of many of the 
journals. The writers have spoken in manifest ignorance of the 
facts stated by the most important witnesses, and have guessed 
at the character of the evidence from the dogmatic aft@ fallacious 
resolutions of the Committee. Early in the session, Mr. Robert 
Lowe brought in a bill to abolish local charges upon shipping. 
Of course he had collected a great amount of information on that 
subject, and had arrived at definite conclusions, On very imper- 
fect arguments a demur was made to that measure, and it was re- 
ferred by Government to a Select Committee. The Committee sat 
for seventeen days ; kept up a colloquy with the witnesses for that 
period ; put the country to an expense of 300/. in the allowances to 
witnesses alone; and then told us that “‘ the Committee have consi- 
dered some of the matters referred to them, and have taken evidence 
thereupon, which they have agreed to report to the House with- 
out any expression of opinion.” Now this brief report is in a 
folio volume of more than 700 pages of evidence, prolix, entan- 
gled, incoherent, crude—the absurd mingled with the rational; a 
form, in short, which will deter all but the very few most deeply 
interested from reading it. ‘The Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the relations of Masters and Operatives and Equitable 
Councils of Conciliation make a report not unlike that of the 
Transportation Committee ; telling us the opinions and the pro- 
posals of witnesses, with the conclusion that “the attention of the 
Legislature might with advantage be directed to the subject of 
this inquiry.” The Committee suggested that such a measure 
might be introduced as an amendment of the present Arbitra- 
tion Act, enabling masters and operatives to appoint referees, 
There were also some collateral suggestions ; but the report with- 
holds from us, except in the crude shape of the raw material, the 
information upon the subject collected from the witnesses. The 
Select Committee of the Irish Court of Chancery Bill report a 
series of resolutions making suggestions, and then append the raw 
material of the information. The Select Committee on the Rating 
of Mines, appointed too late in the session to extend the inquiry 
beyond Cornwall, Devon, and Derbyshire, have confined them- 
selves to reporting the evidence, and would recommend the reap- 
pointment of the Committee in the next session of Parliament. 
This Committee spends in the allowances to witnesses 177/. 

The first fact that strikes one is the total futility of publishing 
these bulky blue-books; by far the largest proportion of which is 
never read at all. They are distributed with great care through- 
out the metropolis and the country, and immediately become 
lumber. Supposing we are to continue the outlay of 30,0002. ,— 
and the prospect is that of progressive increase rather than dimi- 
nution,—could we not get something much more valuable for the 
money? ‘The first step would be, to discontinue the printing and 
publication of the raw material; which is not what the public 
wants. The raw materials might lie in a proper repository, ac- 
cessible for a fee to those who desire to consult the originals in 
extenso; and those persons, we repeat, would be very few. This 
plan would saye a large proportion of the 30,000/, a year, and we 
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should have in hand a fund available for the purpose of procuring 
what the public does want. 

What the public requires—what the House of Commons, the 
Legislature, and Ministers require—is, a veritable condensation of 
the raw material, a winnowing of the chaff, a smelting of the ore, 
an extract of the solid information which is hidden in the “ evi- 
dence.” Of course this task should be executed with perfect impar- 
tiality of opinion, presenting the information on one side as much as 
on another. This might be done if the person employed possessed 
an almost judicial impartiality. It sometimes happens that a good 
report is made when the chairman, or some other member of the 
Committee, is master of the whole subject and possesses the vigour 
to execute the work. Thus, the raw evidence of the Sebastopol 
Committee was distilled into an extract containing the whole vir- 
tue of the evidence in a compact and useful form. But it was 
quite obvious from the proceedings in Committee, that we should 
not have had that fortunate result but for the accident that Lord 
Seymour was a member of the Committee. It was he that exe- 
cuted the report, with some assistance from the originator of the 
inquiry, Mr. Roebuck. Now, Committees ought to be rendered 
independent of accident, and supplied with the means of securing 
a good report, whatever may be the members of the Committee. 
It is physically impossible that every Committee of the House of 
Commons, composed as that House is, should provide a man with 
power to master the subject and condense the substance ; since 
the men thus employed must combine the qualifications for the 
work with the qualifications for a seat in the House, and the coin- 
cidence is not frequent. The statement of the facts suggests the 
proper steps to be taken. 

very Select Committee should be attended by an officer, a se- 
cretary selected for his qualifications to assist in collecting and 
arranging the evidence, and afterwards in condensing a report. 

The attendance upon all Committees would not be equally 
onerous. It is not desirable, therefore, that the remuneration 
should be equal, and there is no reason why a varied scale 
should not be adopted. The whole custody and handling of the 
report, evidence, documents, &c., should be reduced to a com- 
plete system. The proceedings of the Committee, the report, and 
the minutes of evidence, should be lodged in sagen in a 
proper depository. In order to render this depository available, a 
clear index should be prepared. It would be necessary to —— 
some officer over the whole corps of secretaries, to superintend the 
arrangement of the duties and documents ; and while for the 
superior posts very handsome salaries might be paid, the 
best man procurable being selected for immediate appoint- 
ment, younger men might be admitted to the junior posts, 
with the opportunity of training and the prospect of advance- 
ment. There are many ways in which such a corps might 
be found useful for the assistance of the House of Commons; but 
it is sufficient just now to know how it could perform a service 
which is at present evaded—that of conducting a arran- 
ging the evidence systematically for the access of all deeply inte- 
rested, and presenting to Parliament and the public the whole in- 
formation in a condensed shape. Every inquiry would then be 
brought to maturity, and would in many cases have its legitimate 
result in a practical measure. 





‘AN UNLEARNED PEOPLE” MADE LEARNED 
IN * COMMON THINGS.” 

‘‘ Turrp annual meeting of the Hants and Wilts Adult Educa- 
tion Society” ; a bishop hailing the admission to neutral ground 
where clergymen of different opinions may mingle together, and 
advocating, after a dean, the system of ‘ alternate plough-boys ” ; 
a Government official announcing to the farmers, Napoleoni- 
cally, that education is coming whether they like it or not, and 
that plough-boys as well as factory-boys may be forced to school 
under a drastic system of fines for oppugnant employers, and 
then proposing to extend to the agricultural districts ‘“ a know- 
ledge of drawing”! In our day these wonderful phenomena 
pass as commonplaces, ‘‘ There is nothing,” we say, ‘in the 

pers ; only the Wiltshire meeting.” Unsectarian bishops, 

raughtsmen labourers, and alternate plough-boys, are ideas not 
more difficult to conceive than farmers fined for obstructing the 
alternation of plough-boys and accepting the fiat of a sub-minis- 
ter of practicalart. The farmers once vowed that they never would 
submit to free trade: since that day they have learned to see 
through Sir James Graham’s sarcastic pleasantry in saying that 
Russia would be a formidable competitor to us if she adopted free 
trade, and to cheer Sir John Maxwell’s idea of absorbing all the 
manure of Carlisle on his own estate. The agricultural districts, 
in fact, have advanced so fast that we may begin to look to them 
as the leaders of our future progress. They might take a noble 
revenge on manufacturing economists for abolishing protection, by 
insisting on the completion of free trade, and especially on free 
trade in labour without any laws to restrain ‘‘ combination.” 

The youngest of men now grown have seen things spring into 
existence that our fathers treated as fairy-tale inventions, and the 
education of circumstances has been more eloquent than the edu- 
cation of books. Railways and excursion-trains have given the 
most ignorant practical ideas for the starting-points of geography ; 
the electric telegraph has taught the wisest not to dogmatize on 
the impossible ; oo although we shall not expect on looking over 
the shoulder of every sheep-boy to sce the design of a Giotto, it is 
becoming quite possible to place every sheep-boy within reach of 
a better starting-point than Giotto had. Drawing is useful ; and 
if every labourer cannot learn it, many a labourer may, and may 








thus’ get a clearness of ideas most beneficial to himself and his 
fellows. For there is no practice which so disentangles the ideas 
and makes them distinct and plain, as drawing. It materially 
assists the understanding of machinery, not only by illustrations, 
but by teaching the mind to separate the parts of a whole and 
to note their relation; and if farmers want hands to use machines, 
they will acquire what they want if the hands be guided by eyes 
that would reduce the ome. Po to a diagram. c 

Educationists too much overlook their own vicarious nature, 
They too often try to teach their own studies, instead of teaching 
the results. But experience will cure this fallacy. Every 
farmer cannot be made a Liebig, but a Liebig could teach 
so much of the infinite science of chemistry as hes within the 
ring-fence of the farmer’s own land; and what a new intelli- 
gence would guide the farmer if he once conceived the idea that 
his land contains agencies which he can wield! Nay, without 
trenching upon the principle of teaching ‘‘ common things,” or 
making every hedger a Linneus, it would be possible to teach 
every labouring youth something of the nature of the plants 
which it is his duty to cultivate, gather, or destroy. Why not? 
where is the difficulty ? 

And clergymen are beginning to discover the “sermons in 
stones” which the poet—the cleric of the Broadest Church— 
pointed out. If the rustic or his master could but catch the 
faintest idea of the eternal laws which they put in motion in order 
to “live and let live”—if they could shape in their minds the 
most imperfect notion of the associated creatures that live around 
them, which, mute but beautiful, grow, feed, and breathe on 
their rooted stations—how much better hearers would the clergy- 
man have in church! 





SILVER COIN. 

In his special report on the present financial position of France, 
M. Magne announces that the Government is directing its atten- 
tion to the general disturbance in the equilibrium of the monetary 
system produced by the withdrawal of silver. The export of sil- 
ver, he says, is brought about by ‘‘a succession of bad harvests, 
the purchase of silks abroad, and other less legitimate causes.” 
‘* Silver, in particular, has become an object of a traffic which 
makes the public uneasy, and which consists in selecting the finest 
pieces of coin and withdrawing them from the currency for their 
surplus value.” This practice, he adds, ‘‘ was under the old law 
regarded as an act of debasement of the coin of the realm, and 
— with the severest penalties” ; and he hints that ‘ mo- 
dern legislation cannot be powerless against such an abuse, which 
has nothing in common with the undisputed principle of commer- 
cial liberty.” We gather from this that a Magne is about to 
bring forward some penal measure to prevent the withdrawal of 
silver from circulation and its sale for the sake of the metal 
merely,—unless the police order requiring money-dealers not to 
announce the premium they pay for silver exhausts M. Magne’s 
measures. He says that such a penal restriction would be ‘no 
infringement of the undisputed principle of commercial liberty.” 

Is that so? We know that it is a public offence to deface the 
coin, but evidently this applies to coin which is put into cireula- 
tion ; and in spirit it ought not to be applied in restraint of doing 
what one likes with one’s own. The true protection of coinage 
consists in the advantage obtained by the owner of the coin from 
the Government stamp. It is a common practice when persons 
desire to make gifts in sterling gold, to cause napoleons, eagles, 
or sovereigns, to be converted into brooches, buttons, chains, or 
other ornaments; and here the owner of the coin sacrifices the 
stamp in order to obtain the attestation in another manner. But 
a sovereign is more valuable than its equivalent in unstamped 
gold, because, possessing the stamp, it is current from hand to 
hand, and is available for many purposes. In this country silver 
is in a different condition. Itis not a legal tender above a certain 
sum ; it is therefore used entirely asa convenience. The great 
increase in the supply of gold promises to convert that metal into 
a standard for the world at large; a conversion which is going on 
before our eyes. To have two standards, would introduce confu- 
sion. It is probable, therefore, that silver will become only the 
medium available for small change, deriving its value in part 
from its intrinsic worth, but in great part also from the Govern- 
=e stamp which gives it the currency and utility of a legal 
tender. 

By referring to ‘the finest pieces of coin,” M. Magne must 
mean those that have not been worn in circulation; in other 
words, he means that a frane or a dollar is worth more as a piece 
of silver than it is as a frane or a dollar; which is true. It has 
been observed that a fractional increase of value in silver is sufti- 
cient for those who deal in petty profits to melt down coin. Of 
course it is the interest and duty of Government to check this 
practice. To check it by penal restriction is to interfere with 
‘*the undisputed principle of commercial liberty,” since it pre- 
vents a man from doing what he likes with his own, and from con- 
verting the metal which he holds in his hand, and which is his own 
property, to the most profitable purpose. 

It seems quite possible, however, to attain M. Magne’s end by 
a mode which shall be strictly accordant with ‘the undisputed 
principle of commercial liberty.” The silver coinage is convenient 
as the medium of obtaining small change for gold ; its conventional 
value is greater than its intrinsic value. If franes are worth 
more than their conventional equivalent in gold, it proves that 
too much silver has been used in the manufacture of the franes; 
and in correcting that fault in the “equilibrium of the money 
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system,” the proper course would 


silver consumed in making a frane. In order to es the sil- 
yer coin from the melting-pot, it should, properly speaking, be 
always kept a trifle below its intrinsie value in comparison with 
gold. From the large supplies of gold there has been an appre- 
ciation of silver in comparison with the more precious metal ; and 
since the supplies of gold are likely to continue, it is worth the 
consideration of the French Government—and of our own as well 
__whether it would not be politic to take some measure for calling 
in the silver coinage and adjusting it more correctly to the equili- 
brium of the monetary system. 
HOW TO POINT THE FREE-TRADE MORAL. 
Tue principal Governments of Europe were not directly repre- 
sented at the Brussels Congress ; the French Government in par- 
ticular sent no Minister pledging its adherence even to the prin- 
ciple of free trade ; and impatient folks shrug their shoulders, 
sneering at the futility of meetings in Brussels simply to have a 
d talk and disperse. The very names of the veteran Free- 
trade advocates who appeared there, in writing if not in person, 
implied a perpetuity of agitation without consummation. Among 
the contributions to the Congress were the stereotyped plates of 
Colonel Thompson’s ‘‘ Contre-Enquéte par L’Homme aux Qua- 
rante Ecus,’”’ written to refute M. Duchatel, the French Minister 
of Commerce, who in 1834 compounded a blue-book to establish 
the grand maxim that France, born under the flag of prohibition, 
attained its growth under the flag of prohibition, and would die 
under the shade of that flag. ‘The man with forty dollars” exa- 
mines his own state, and finds that prohibition does not help to 
make him rich, but keeps him without the products or the mar- 
ket for his industry that he could get from free trade. But we 
had all this story in 1834. If Colonel Perronet Thompson has be- 
come Major-General Perronet Thompson, the pamphlet is the same, 
in France the necessity for the pamphlet is the same, and more 
than twenty years have passed without making that pamphlet out 
of date. France is still to be saved by recourse to free trade. 
She has been told so almost ever since Adam Smith wrote, but she 
has hitherto declined the salvation. 

We have reformed our own tariff, and we suppose that it is as 
easy for France to execute the same operation; but the whole 
difficulty lies in talking over that intelligent but mercurial race, 
—and that ‘s a difficult task. Im England we judge of things 
“‘ practically,” but even that method would not be strictly effica- 
cious in the present instance. We have profited by free trade, 
and we know that France would do the same; but how are we to 
approach her? Judging from the English point of view, we 
noah probably begin by exhorting her to reduce her duty on 
tea: but the French do not drink tea. Besides, have we yet re- 
duced that duty to the point which encourages the largest con- 
sumption, and so produces the largest amount of revenue? We 
cannot answer in the affirmative. We might tell the French, that 
if they reduced their tariff they would increase their export of 
wines: but what checks the export of wines to this country ? 
Not the difficulty of obtaining French exports, but our own ex- 
travagant duty. There has always been one advantage in talking 
tothe Englishman. He is very obstinate, slow to be convinced ; 
but he will stand still and listen, and if you can talk long 
enough the most obstinate man will at last give way. Besides, 
the Englishman has a weakness—he cannot resist practical evi- 
dence; and when once you get him to reduce some Duties with a 

rofitable result, he could not resist the temptation to go on re- 

ucing. Now the Frenchman cannot so easily be induced to stand 
still and listen, and he is usually disposed to give “les idées” a 
higher rank than practical experience. 

But perhaps there is one kind of practical argument which 
would reach both the head and heart of France. Her financial 
system is more complicated than ours ever has been ; the difficulty 
of reform is therefore inherently greater ; while the Government, 
with all its concentration, has long been weaker than it is in this 
country. But possibly our Government might help. There are 
many articles in our tariff in which French interests are involved, 
but we will deal with only one. Wine is an article of French 
production ; it still labours under a heavy duty in our tariff. There 
are many reasons which apply, strictly to our own interest for 
reducing that duty ; and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
see his way to a reduction, he would be justified on economical 
grounds. It ought to be an additional lelnaument, that the re- 
duction of the British duty on foreign wines would extend our 
freedom to trade with France, and would be beneficial not only 
to the English consumer but to the French producer. It would 
be a handsome act in a British Minister, when proposing a reduc- 
tion of duty on foreign wine, to take the interests of France into 
consideration ; and it would be graceful to avow that he did so 
from the desire to serve France. This, indeed, would be to give 
our Free-trade precepts a point and foree which would penctrate 
the feelings of our neighbours, 


WEEDS. 
IRELAND is making herself in many respects a model for England. 
The farmers have long codéperated with the constabulary in fur- 
nishing returns for agricultural statistics. Now, under the Statis- 
tical Department, there is a wonderful cobperation in the extirpa- 
tion of weeds. Mr. William Donnelly, the Registrar-General, has 
revived the old doctrine that weeds are an injury to the profitable 
crops; he copies from Sir John Sinclair, first President of the Board 
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of Agriculture, remarks on the baneful effect of worthless plants 
which intrude on the space allotted to crops serviceable for man ; 
and citations of laws which exist, or existed in Sir John’s day, for 
compelling the extirpation of weeds, in England and France. Tf all 
dormant laws were enforced, how much good would be done—and 
how much harm! The peculiarity in Ireland, however, is the 
mode in which all classes are prepared to cooperate. The Con- 
stabulary will assist in taking up the weeds—at least in causing 
them to be taken up ; assistance will be given by the Judges of 
Assize, Directors of Railways, Surveyors of Highways, Com- 
missioners of National Education, Poor-law Commissioners, 
Masters in Chancery, Governors of Erasmus Smith’s Schools, 
Commissioners of Public Works; and there is reason to suppose 
that the children in schools will aid, as the teachers ‘ will direct 
the attention of the children to the importance of destroying 
weeds when found growing on their parents’ farms.” Is it pos- 
sible to conceive a more general combination ?—it is quite 
‘‘Socialistic.” And this is Ireland, lately the model of discord, 
indolence, and the unpractical ! 

Two questions arise out of this national movement against 
groundsel, dock, thistle, &ce. Hedges and birds have been 
abolished in some counties, and it is found that insects have mul- 
tiplied : do weeds serve a purpose which compensates the mis- 
chief they do? It would be well to try their total extirpation 
on some limited area before extending it toa nation, Possibly a 
nation might be the poorer when absolutely stripped of its bur- 
dock, nettle, and chickweed. 

But if the theory of weed-extirpation be confirmed in practice, 
why does Mr. Donnelly assume that some amount of the worthless 
vegetation must continue? Only, of course, because the most 
cultivated idea of cultivation, at present, admits a slovenly 
treatment as inevitable. It is presumed that much rubbish must 
»ass through the farmer’s hands, unnoticed. But surely the day 
“ arrived when he will find his profit in knowing exactly what 
he is dealing with. The manufacturer has long done so, When 
will one of our model farmers take a given eubicc] space of 
earth, ascertain its exact contents chemically, and be able to pre- 
sent to us the complete history of every seed put in, with the 
arithmetic of all the produce? It would be still better if several 
model farmers would work that problem. If they did, we suspect 
that the space of land now oceupied would be found more than 
sufficient for the growing population, and the weed question would 
have settled itself. 








A PROJECTOR’S BUDGET FOR 1857. 
CUSTOMS REFORM. 

Wuen Sir Robert Peel developed his extensive scheme of com- 
mercial reform in 1842, few persons gave him credit for having 
commenced a great work. The ousted Whigs were not in a hu- 
mour for looking favourably at any Government measure. To 
make out a bad case against Ministers was their sole cue for the 
moment, and therefore, instead of discussing the merits of the 
new Tariff, they dwelt with all the exaggerated fervour of an 
angry Opposition upon the hardships of the proposed Income and 
Property tax. The Free-traders frailed the concession made to 
their principles with mild approbation, but their attention had 
been mainly directed to the oppressive working of the Corn-law, 
and they were very much dissatisfied with the new sliding scale. 
Even in 1844, after the reformed Tariff had been two years in 
operation, and when Lord Dalhousie, then Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, was claiming a fair trial for the new 
system from the Opposition in the House of Peers, the Earl of 
Clarendon ridiculed the notion of trying to satisfy the ne- 
cessities of the country with “a trumpery reduction of duties 
upon a few trumpery articles of foreign produce,” or of limit- 
ing the application of the principles of free trade to “the im- 
probable importation of a few quarters of Canadian wheat, or 
of some half-dozen experimental Holstein oxen.” How far the 
Whigs of the present day are prepared to go in the direction 
pointed out by Sir Robert Peel, remains to be seen. If left to 
themselves, I am afraid they will not show much earnestness in 
the cause of Customs-reform ; nor does it seem as if the Free- 
trade party cared much about urging them to carry out those 
alterations of the Tariff which the late Member for Tamworth left 
only half-accomplished. 

One cause of the apathy with which the House of Commons 
looks upon any suggestion for the extension of the principles of 
Free-trade is the present disorganized state of the Opposition, 
Were the independent Free-trade Members of Parliament half as 
much in earnest for a liberal measure of commercial reform like 
the one I have proposed, as they were for the abolition of the 
Corn-law, they would not find much difficulty in persuading 
Ministers that it must be carried. But in order to make them 
bestir themselves and unite heartily together for any such pur- 
pose, they must be made to feel that they have something else to 
do than merely go down to the House and watch an opportunity 
for finding fault with Ministers. If their constituents are too 
much taken up with their own business affairs to watch what 
their representatives are about, I see no hope for the present, un- 
less it be from the interference of that ‘‘ Vigilance Committee” 
in the City of which Mr. Roebuck has been appointed chairman, 
If he and they can frighten or provoke the “ independent” Mem- 
| bers of the House of Commons into a wholesome conviction of 
| their dependence on the good-will and confidence of their consti- 
tucnts, we may expect to see some improvement before long. But 
this is a digression. 
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The gross produce of the duties of Customs last year was 
22,615,708/. ; the chief portion of which was levied upon the fol- 
lowing seven articles— 

Tea 


THE SPE 





Ce Or ecuaiheeiiinaichindanemenate £5,312,203 
NE iin Aenea exedaneie pccacchenetanaa’ 5,373,649 
Tobacco ....... beeeebenunaences seseceecene SEE 
Spirits ........... preoeaan spitubeitennii 2,463,061 
ee webbbtiamendsacnns ee 
CN a i dad eid a aed Aes ag ° 547,889 
DN crkcnecaectiomaebiensontieiavekeas 476,838 





The following table of the real value of our imports of the 
above articles last year will give some notion of the rate of taxa- 
tion levied on them. 


, re SARS SOD RSEeReHETereRSEeNENeS . £5,216,502 
BN rin 0:0:0:6-5'6 0005000 66000060 60600000008 . 11,006,303 
DE iisiiebeddidnes-Onaeneean soscecece 1,544,636 
Spirits......ceeseseeeee nanan s ébaenaee - 2,194,422 
PD icisinedsemeneawns Hitt—wtessceses ee 
Seer hited seeaden bbneees aeeeenen 1,693,235 


7,447,149 
£32,174,471 
From the comparatively moderate range of duties on coffee and 
timber, the scale rises, as will be seen from the above figures, to 
upwards of 100 per cent on tea and spirits, and more than 200 per 
cent on tobacco. 

Of the remaining three millions and a half which make up the 
total amount of Customs-duties, the items which yield the largest 
sums to the revenue are—silk-manufactures, gloves, corn, butter, 
cheese, cocoa, fruits, and pepper. The amount levied on the first 
of these—silk-manufactures—was 228,149/.; but that was made 
up of a number of smaller sums on gauze, ribands, &c., ranging 
from 2483/. to 87,2167. In the class of leather-manufactures 
some of the articles enumerated figure for very trifling sums. 
The whole of the duty received upon women’s shoes was only 81/., 
upon children’s boots and shoes 134/, 

Altogether the present Tariff contains 230 classes of goods 
which pay duties, and these include 466 items. Before Sir Ro- 
bert Peel commenced the work of Customs-reform, duties were 
levied upon no fewer than 1052 articles. Nearly six hundred of 
these have been already swept away, and of those that remain | 
the greater portion might be abolished without any serious loss to | 
the revenue. Last year, the total produce of the duties on 163 of | 
these minor articles was only about 152,000/7. It would be diffi- 
cult to determine what rule has been observed in repealing and 
retaining duties. In the reformed tariff of 1846, for example, I 
find that citrons and cucumbers preserved in salt cannot be im- 
ported from any foreign country without paying a duty of 5 per 
cent on their value. Why retain any duty at all on articles so 
insignificant? Verjuice, another item of agricultural produce, is 
made to pay 88s. per ton; butas I cannot find that we import 
any of that austere commodity, which the French manufacture 
from unripe grapes, the amount of the duty may not be deemed of 
much consequence, What merchants complain of, however, is 
the vexatious operation of a large number of the duties, which 
tend, in many instances, to stifle what might become a thriving 
branch of trade were there no troublesome revenue-oflicer in the 


way. 

The general principle of the Tariff of 1842 was to reduce the 
duty on raw materials to about 5 per cent, to limit the highest 
duty on partially-manufactured materials to 12 per cent, and on 
complete manufactures to about 20 per cent. In 1846 the duty on the 
latter class of goods was further reduced to 10 percent. Of course 
this was agreed to withqut much complaint from the landowners, 
beeause they were to Be Yostasted by a sliding scale which was to 
give them an average of 54s. per quarter for wheat. Now, however, 
that the duty has been reduced to 1s. per quarter on wheat— 
little more than 2 per cent—the manufacturers can hardly set up 
any claim for such an amount of protection as is still salanined 
on various articles. The only effect of such duties is either to 
foster some branch of trade in this country for which France, 
Germany, or Switzerland has special advantages, or else to give a 
certain degree of monopoly to the manufacturers, and thus prevent 
that healthful competition which is the life-blood of manufac- 
turing skill and commercial enterprise. The old argument in 
favour of protection to manufactures, that the cost of living is 
much higher in this country than on the Continent, cannot be 
brought forward-now, seeing that in France, of whose rivalry 
they were most afraid, the cost of living is quite as high as it is 
in England. The agriculturists could give some striking illus- 
trations of the benefit they have derived from those Free-trade 
measures of Sir Robert Peel by which they were so greatly 
alarmed. They have now had a pretty fair trial of Continental 
competition, and although Lord Clarendon’s ‘ half-dozen 
experimental Holstein oxen” in 1844 have multiplied into 
a goodly herd of horned and other cattle,* the farmers have had 
as good a market for their beeves during the last few years, and 
as high a price, as ever they had under protection, Even as re- 
gards the produce of our Colanien, about which there was so great 
an outery at first, as if they would be utterly ruined if our ports 
were thrown open to foreign nations, experience has proved how 

* In 1855 our imports of living animals were as follows— 
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little foundation there was for all those predictions. The pros- 
perity of our Colonies has been much more rapid under the opera- 
tion of a Free-trade policy than it ever was under the Prot ctive 
system.* The wool trade furnishes a remarkable example of this, 
In 1844 the duty of 9s, 4d. per hundredweight on foreign wool 
was repealed, in spite of the gloomy prognostications of the Duke 
of Richmond, who was greatly afraid of the effect of foreion 
competition on our Australian trade. The result has shown 
how completely he was mistaken. In 1844 our total im- 
portation of foreign and colonial wool was 65,713,761 pounds; of 
which little more than one-third came from Australia, India, and 
the Cape of Good Hope. Last year we imported 97,853,739 
pounds of wool ; and of that increased ¢ uantity 74,619,213 pounds, 
considerably more than two-thirds of the whole, came from our 
own Colonies, while the supply from the Continent, notwithstand- 
ing the abolition of the duty, has fallen to little more than one- 
half of what it was in 1844, 

Looking at these facts, and taking into account the numerous ad- 
vantages which our farmers, our artisans, and our capitalists enjoy 
compared with their Continental rivals, Iam unable to conceive 
why there should be any opposition to the complete repeal of all 
remaining protective duties on agricultural produce or manufae- 
tured goods. The time has come for such a measure of Customs- 
reform ; and were that accompanied by a reduction and simplifi- 
cation of the duties imposed for the sake of revenue, we should 
speedily witness a still more rapid increase of the national wealth, 
and thereby render the trade and commerce of the country still 
more secure from dangerous reverses. 

The only objection which is likely to be brought against such a 
scheme of fiscal and commercial reform as the one I have sug- 
gested, is the danger to which it would expose the national credit, 
How is the large deticit in the revenue from all these reductions 
to be made up? That is the query which naturally occurs to 
every one, and to that query I shall endeavour to give a satisfac- 
tory reply next week. 

* The West Indies may be said to form an exception; but in their case it 
was not Free-trade which gave the blow: had they been exposed to nothing 
more than fair competition, the West India planters would have had no 
reason to complain. 

Cetter to the Editar. 
TWO SIDES TO A GREEK STORY. 
Athens, 27th September 1856. 

Sir—The English and French newspapers recently arrived here contain 
an account of an ‘‘ incident’’ which has not tended to augment the good 
feeling of the Greek Government and the Allied Powers whose forces occupy 
the Pireus. This account, if not onesided, is at least imperfect. Tho 
writers may not have wished to tread upon such delicate ground as the real 
origin of the misunderstanding rests upon, but as the suppression of a part 
of the truth is calculated to add to the already existing prejudices enter- 
tained against the Government and Sovereign, who in this cas at least 
could plead a full justitication for what they have done, I think it only due to 
the truth to ask you to insert in your columns the following short statement. 

When the Allies occupied the Pireus, instead of appointing as Command- 

ant-de-place one of their own officers,—a proceeding which would have 
been natural, and would have passed unperceived in the other arrangements 
necessitated by an occupation—they recognized the Commandant-de-place 
appointed, I believe, by General Kalergis, then Minister of War. ‘This 
Mr. Melingos, perhaps with no worse intention than to give himself import- 
ance, was in the habit of carrying to the French Admiral reports more often 
disagreeable to the Greek Government than agreeable to truth. This was 
well known to the Government; but, unwilling to take any measure to ex- 
asperate the ill-feeling already existing, they suffered Mr. Melingos to re- 
tain his post until a cireumstance came to their knowledge which rendered 
further forbearance impossible. Mr. Melingos reported to the Admiral, that 
a Greek General had just returned from making a tour of the Isles to = 
cure signatures to a petition praying for the nomination of the Queen’s bro- 
ther, the Duke of Oldenburg, as heir to the throne. This General had only 
been to Egina to see his invalid daughter; and Mr. Melingos knew this, 
having questioned him in presence of a third party. Of course the effect of 
this denunciation was to put the Legations which enjoy his confidence into 
commotion ; and there is probably to be found among the papers of our own 
respected representative a protest, or something equivalent to a protest, from 
the British Government, against a candidature which has never existed. 
Previous to dismissing Mr. Melingos, the Town-Major of Athens was de- 
sired to acquaint the Admiral with the intention of Government ; and it was 
then that he answered him, in a loud voice, “‘C’est moi qui suis roi au 
Pireé,”” or words to this effeet. These words, heard by many persons, in- 
stantly made the round of Athens, where news is still as aece stable as of old, 
and were of course highly distasteful to the Queen. Mr. Mclingos was at 
once recalled, though not dismissed, receiving another appointment ; and 
the note which has appeared in the Zimes was sent to the English and 
French Ministers. 

The Greek Government, in appointing a new Commandant-de-place, 
chose an officer decorated with the Legion of Honour, out of compliment te 
the oceupation ; but the French Admiral not only refused to recognize him, 
but even treated him with personal rudeness. 

This is the truth of the * incident,” which, you will perceive, has not 
been fully represented in the accounts hitherto published. 

am, Sir, &e., 





Purt-ALrrHEs, 
Epinsurcu Art Exureition.—The example of the London, Paris, and 
other exhibitions of more extended scope, is to be followed in Edinburgh by 
an art-manufacture exhibition, to commence in the National Gallery there 
in December. An association has recently been formed in Scotland, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Hamilton, for the encouragement of art as ap- 
plied to objects of utility and ornament. For the first exhibition a large 
number of articles have been already promised from English houses, as well 
as by Scottish artificers and manufacturers. The association is also an art- 
union, for the encouragement of art, by purchasing objects exhibited, to be 
balloted for by subscribers. Improvements in articles of domestic ornament 
are among the specified objects of the association, with the view of diffusing 
, a taste for household art. The promoters of the society look especially to 
‘*the encouragement of design, and perfection of execution, as applied to 
bronzes, carvings in wood, metal, or ivory, to porcelain, glass, textile fa- 
brics, and other materials susceptible of receiving the aid of high art in their 
productions,” —Literary Gazette. 
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BOOKS. 
STONEY’S TASMANIA." 
Atrnoven it belongs to the Australian regions and within a very 
short run of Victoria, we have lately heard but little of “‘ Tas- 
mania,” formerly Van Diemen’s Land. 
Dorados excited the attention of the world at large, and drew 
thither all the fortune-seekers. The Tasmanians, indeed, did 


their best to discover the precious metals ; but the most promising | 


exploring party only succeeded in finding a bit of gold at one 
spot, which had probably been placed there. However, the Tas- 
manians would seem to have discovered mines of their own, on 
the principle of the old man and the vineyard in the fable. At 
all events, while the great Victoria concern over the way has been 
running into debt to the tune of a million or so a year, Tasmania 
has been making money. The colony may rank among one of the 
few states that has got a public surplus. 
Revenue in 1855 


£298,784 
Expenditure 5 


276.6 





Surplus ; ene 22,1 
The private transactions with the world at large, as tested by 
imports and exports, seem considerable, on the wrong side; im- 
ports upwards of three millions, exports only two millions. Part 
of this adverse balance may represent imported capital; for the 
colony has found a new and improved ole of burning the candle 
at both ends. The first discove ry of the gold-tields took off a good 
many who in those regions used to be politely called ‘‘ Govern- 
ment people.” From the returns it would appear that many 
gold-diggers have pitched their tent in Tasmania. 
of immigrants during 1855 was— 
From Great Britain. cla batt 
Victoria and Foreign States. 
and as “foreign states” probably did not furnish very many of 
the last item, it may be assumed that the gold-tields of Victoria 
and New South Wales supply the bulk of the immigration to Tas- 
mania. 
Nor could the people who have made fortunes there do better. 


3900 


5625; 


The country, the inhabitants, the style of building, the style of | 


living, as reflected in the pages of this last and some previous de- 
scriptions, are very like England. The climate is rather milder, the 
undulations of the ground are bolder, the mountains loftier and 
more rugged, the vegetation both indigenous and exotic bears a 
more Southern character. 
established character about the ‘‘ places ” freely scattered over the 


country, and rather closely brought together about Hobarton and 


Launceston, as well as in the genteel or squirearchal mode of living 
and keeping up ‘‘ the grounds ”; while the colony seems to aim at 
better institutions for education than can be met with out of Eng- 
land. Without the foolish finery or undue luxury of New York, 


there is a style of doing things which would render Tasmania a | 


more desirable residence than England to a nouveau riche who aims 
at comfort and respectability. There is greater scope in Tasmania 
for agricultural investment on lower terms; a large field for 
improvement without a large outlay, in all the various forms 
connected with the country—cultivation, horticulture, animals, 
and such fer nature as fall under the head of game or curious 
fowl. The best society is more accessible than in the old country, 
and more agreeable to a man of the middle classes. 
course is open to the aspiring, 
stitution. ‘The same advantages apply to an emigrant from Eng- 
land with sufficient means. The colony is also a good field for 
steady labourers who have not a large ambition, for it is much 
underhanded. It is not a place for the small capitalist, unless he 
be one of those ready kind of men who can “ do anywhere.” 
Although there are still nearly twelve and a half millions of acres 
to be disposed of, much of this is worthless; the best existing 
situations are all gone, though population of course will create 
others. Bad land to a small settler is useless; the best land in 
Tasmania seems all heavily timbered, and can only be cleared at 
a heavy expense: in some places the cost is computed at fifty 
pounds an acre! in a district, apparently in the market for set- 
tlement, Captain Stoney speaks of fourteen pounds an acre. Thus, 
the cost of only the land for a small farm of eighty acres would be 
12007. At the Colonial rate of interest, the rent of such land, 
without buildings or any improvements, would be upwards of a 
pound an acre. Some might do well as tenant-farmers; but men 
rarely emigrate to become tenant-farmers, 

The cause of the rather peculiar state of Colonial society in Tas- 
mania is partly traceable to the nature of the country, which re- 
quires capital to turn it to account. Its penal character had a 
tendency to drive away men of small means, not only from the 
“assigned servant” character of labour, but the stringent regu- 
ations necessary in such a settlement, which regulations fall less 
heavily on the rich than on humbler men. Even now the island 
is not totally free from convicts, though transportation is 
abolished ; but they are confined to a peninsula, only approached 
by a narrow neck of land, the defence of which is rather singular. 

** As you turn and round the point where the bay runs up towards the 
Neck, the sea opens to your view, over a sinall low bar of sand two hundred 
feet long by sixty wide ; this is the Neck. As you approach the sea, you are 
surprised to see two or three stages built out in the water, on each of which 
a ferocious dog is chained, 

* A Residence in Tasmania: with a Descriptive Tour through the Island from 
Macquarie Harbour to Circular Head. By Captain H. Butler Stoney, 90th Regi- 
Elder Author of * Five Years in the Levant,” §c., Gc. Published by Smith and 


The neighbouring El | 


The number | 


There would appear to be more of an | 


A public | 
now that the colony has got a con- | 


** You now come on a level sandy beach, and have just spurred on your 
steed, when suddenly, as you open the Neck, your ears are assailed by the 
fierce barking of twelve or fourteen huge dogs chained across the bar, and 
presenting a most terrific barrier to further advance. Each dog is of a differ- 
ent breed, but all are ferocious-looking brutes ; and they are so ranged as to 
complete the cordon across the Neck: barrels inverted form their kennels, 
and lamps are fixed on posts in the sand in front of their line. Two sentries 
are posted in front of this formidable array, and two more in the rear; 30 
that to eseape here is impossible; still it has often been attempted. 
| ‘**Once, four absconders faced the rolling surf, (three English, one a Ne- 
gro); the White swimmers were seized by a no less formidable guardian of 
the waters than the rapacious shark, The darkey got safe to land, but was 
taken by the outlying piquet. 

“The guard-house is situated in front of the canine phalanx. The dogs 
are treated somewhat like soldiers, receiving their regular rations of one 
pound of bread and one pound of meat each day. ; 

**On the rise of the hill, some five hundred yards from the Neck, are the 
barracks for about thirty men.”’ 
| The kind of discipline these regulations imply might not be 
attractive to the settler of small means, but it might be pro- 
ductive of the good taste in buildings and grounds which the 
Tasmanians appear to exhibit. There is a sort of proverb respect- 
ing the scientific branch of the Army, that ‘‘ the Ordnance know 
how to take care of themselves”: in Tasmania they not only do 
that, but they seem to have set an example of good taste in de- 
coration, with the convict labour at the disposal of the Engineers. 
This is a picture from Port Arthur, the head-quarters or dépot of 
the penal settlement. 

‘** You next pass the work-shops, ecook-house, lavatory, &c.; and, passing 
out of a gate, where is a ee | and a semaphore, you enter a shady grove 
along some lovely gardens. The change is so great from the yellow dress, 
the clank of chains, and formidable guard with gates and bars, that you can 
at first searcely believe your eyes. 

‘** Before you stretehes a short road with beautiful overhanging English 
lime-trees ; and as you proceed you fancy you are about to enter the suburb- 
an retreat of some London banker, A lovely shrubbery bursts on your 
| view; a pretty iron gate invites you to enter; and before you, peeping 
through a long vista of English and native trees, appears the neatest chure 
in the colony, of correct architecture, built of the brown granite. To the 
left, two or three pretty cottages — with trellised fronts; and as you 
proceed and turn through a sweet embowering arch of the multiflora rose in 
full bloom, a beautiful cottage ornée opens to your view. 

‘This is the residence for the Comptroller-General when he visits the 
station, and is built in very good taste. Here you can wander along walks 
bordered with the rarest shrubs and flowers of our native land. Anon you 
find yourself beneath the shady foliage of the weeping willows, known as 
Bonaparte’s ; under the largest of which is a very neat summer-house. A 
sweet little stream runs through the garden; and, with very many trees of 
dear old England around you, it is easy to forget, wandering through this 
beautiful garden, that seven hundred fellow creatures, who have lost home 
and liberty through crime, are in chains so near you. 

** Passing the church, which is partly overgrown with ivy, giving it a 
charming appearance, you leave the parson’s house on the right, and issue 
from the gardens by the upper gate, which conducts you to fruit and vege- 
table gardens of the Government, kept also in the best of order. To the 
right are three comfortable cottages and gardens for the doctor, the Roman 
Catholic clergyman, and the superintendent (now removed to Salt Walter 
River). 

** Proceeding along a good road, you have a fine view of the entire settle- 
ment; a rich glade presents itself to you of well-tilled land, stretching up 
the hill; also numerous gardens. On a gentle ascent you come to the Peni- 
tentiary, built for the silent system ; and truly it is a punishment of the 
severest kind. The plan of the building is a circle within a circle; the in- 
ner circle forming the guard and point of direction, from which branch 
angles and corridors: along these are the cells. Between each line of cells 
is an iron gate, with two or three yards, forming radii to the centre: all the 
floors are heavily matted. A bell is gently touched, a cell is quietly opened, 
| and a prisoner appears with a cloth mask over his face. Two small eyelet- 
holes serve to show him a guard pointing to one of the yards: this he enters, 
and faces a black mark on the wall. The doors are shut and a bell is 
touched ; the mask is turned up over his head, and he walks up and down 
for one hour ; then he returns in the same manner to his cell ; it has a trap- 
door, on which his mealsare issued to him. A chapel is in one angle, and 
the seats are so contrived that each prisoner can see the clergyman, but no 
one else. Under the pulpit is an indicator to tell each prisoner when he can 
leave.” 

A good deal more information of the kind already indicated 
will be found in Captain Stoney’s Residence in Tasmania, 
It is of a somewhat scattered kind, and must in a measure be 
drawn out by the reader. Even when the matter relates to such 
well-defined subjects as the capital Hobarton, the penal settle- 
ment, the city of Launceston, or a well-settled district, the move- 
ments and purpose of the writer are not always clear, froma 
want of plan. The larger portion of the book is a series of topo- 
graphical tours, in which the natural features of the —— and 
the residences of the principal settlers form the chief subjects 
of notice, with slender relief from travelling incidents or the 
state of society. Neither are the courses of these tours very in- 
telligible, from the frequent difficulty of satisfactorily following 
the tourist. A map is prefixed to the work, giving a good gene- 
ral coup d’eil of the ap yay geography, but it is almost useless 
for showing the details of an itinerary, 

Captain Stoney has reeeived some assistance from Tasmanian 
friends, whose contributions vary the volume, and exhibit fuller 
characteristics of Tasmanian life than anything the author him- 
self records, One contribution is the narrative of an exploring 
party to discover the source of the river Gordon, and conveys a 
good idea of the hardship that must be encountered and the risk 
that may yet be run in the unsettled parts, Another presents, in 
the form of an accident in the bush, an interesting picture of the 
bodily torture and mental anxiety that the absence of a medical 
man produces. The interest will be found to arise mainly from 
domestie and fraternal feelings, but the story well illustrates the 
maxim which the writer deduces from it—that we should “ never 
cease to exert ourselves or give way to despair.” A third friend 
has given a sketch of the most exeiting sport of Tasmania, wild 
| eattle-hunting; which in hardihood and skill far surpasses any 


| 
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thing in this country. The cattle are the progeny of strayed do- 
mestic animals, with frequent additions of new strays. 

“* Very few are aware of the difference that exists between the sluggish 
animals in our farm-yards and their wild brethren in the bush, or would 
believe that there is as much difference between tame and wild cattle as be- 
tween a sweep’s donkey and a zebra, The ancestors of the cattle of Van 
Diemen’s Land were imported from England, Sydney, and the Cape. Some 
of the wildest I have seen resemble the Cape buffaloes, in their dun colour, 
high shoulders, (sometimes adorned with a sort of mane,) narrow arched 
backs, and drooped rumps ; as Loudon says, ‘ More in the coach-horee line 
than fitted for the shambles.’ These again have been crossed with the 
Devon and Hereford cattle, and the produce seem to gain in speed and fero- 
city. But it is not the breed but the training that makes these cattle what 
they are; for they are in perfect training, and always on the look-out: if a 
stick does but break they are off in a trot, and the sight of a dog or a man 
sends them away at a gallop. When they are much disturbed they only 
come out to feed at night; remaining concealed during the day in thic 
scrub, or along the banks of rivers in the long grass and ferns. rom time 
to time the cattle born wild are joined by some unruly bullock —— from 
his master’s tame herd ; and so long as he remains in wild company he shows 
as much determination and more cunning to avoid capture than his wild 
companions, but when once overtaken he does not resist with the same ob- 
stinacy of spirit as a wild beast, which will often die rather than submit. 

**Most of the wild cattle owe their origin to stragglers from the herds of 
Messrs. W. Field, E. Lord, and Stains and Fry ; but they have not failed to 
lead aWay numbers from adjoining herds; and be it remembered, that the 
produce of a wild bull is with difficulty tamed, though brought up in the 
milking-yard. It will thus be seen that they are not acceptable neighbours ; 
as, besides deteriorating the tame breed, they have been known to visit grain- 
fields, eating and destroying all night, and getting away before dawn: they 
are continually breaking down the fences and causing flocks of sheep to in- 
termix. It is, therefore, an object to get rid of them; and were it not for 
the almost inaccessible places in which they herd, it would perhaps be easi- 
est to shoot them: but this would involve the total loss of flesh and hide ; 
besides, it is not so easy to shoot so wary an animal, who will carry away 
as much lead as you may be able to give him, if not placed in the head or 
heart—and the } actos of a bull will turn a ball. 
were shot behind the shoulder.” 





M‘COSH’S ADVICE TO OFFICERS IN INDIA,* 
In the form of particular advice to young Indian officers Dr 
, . 
M‘Cosh has brought together a large amount of observation, ex- 
tending from ‘‘ the snowy mountains of the Kybur to the tepid 
marshes of Burmah,” and of experience reaching over a quarter 
of a century. Some partsof his book are, no doubt, more practi- 
cally useful to officers, and especially to medical officers, than to 
other people. The information, however, which these parts fur- 
nish as to regulations, appointments, pay, and the like, supply 
glimpses of the present Anglo-Indian system, indicate with suffi- 
cient distinctness the prospects of candidates, and contain hints of 
abuses with the mode of reforming them, in the straightforward 
remarks of Dr. M‘Cosh, The sections most generally interesting 
are those which refer to the country and the climate; to the 
duties of medical and military men in their frequently-changing 
positions ; to the diseases of the country, and the accounts of the 
different sanitaria. Under these heads will be found striking 
pictures of scenery and natural phenomena, incidental sketches of 
Anglo-Indian military and social life, with information touching 
disease and regimen, which may be useful to many and is indis- 
pensable to some. Part of the matter in these various descrip- 
tions may not be absolutely new to all readers, but it receives an 
appearance of freshness from its purpose, and from the closeness 
and vigour of the writer’s style, corresponding to the energy 
which has carried him through four campaigns, nine general ac- 
tions, and won four decorations, as well as the thanks of the Go- 
vernor-General on two occasions. 
We all know what the English proverb says about the North- 


| east wind, In Persia and the Mediterranean, the South wind is 


anything but ‘‘sweet” In India, the East is the ill wind. In 


ost I have seen killed | all these cases there seems to be something injurious beyond what 


the force or temperature would warrant,—and we do not mean 


The writer proceeds to describe a Nimrod in the form of a young | temperature as marked by the thermometer, but the feelings, 


Tasmanian, and then the horses. 
“* The grey appears to have a rough coat; his legs look terribly scarred, 


the marks of stubbs are seen in his hoofs, and a thong of bullock-hides | 


round his neck does not improve his appearance ; but on further observa- 
tion, I see he picks his way with great quickness and activity, over logs, 
brushwood, stump-holes, and other obstructions, that would puzzle your 
English hunter; with short joints, firm sinews, attentive eye and ear, he 
carries his master easily and safely. 

** T was mounted on a somewhat similar animal, but stouter and slower. 
At our heels paced two dogs, one in colour and appearance a Scotch colly or 
sheep-dog, but much larger than the generality; the other a surly-looking 
mastiff, tall, bony, and short-tailed, of a grizzly grey colour. For a long 
time we rode on in Indian file without speaking a word; at last my friend 
looked earnestly on the ground, and, coming to a soft spot, I saw the marks 
of the cloven foot. C. said in a whisper that they had not been long gone. 
When I looked round I did not at all fancy the place for a gallop. On our 
right rose the Western mountains; we were on a spur of them, but almost 
cut off by a gully of unknown depth, that I could trace round the hill to 
where I supposed the river to be. I could see nothing but tops of trees, ex- 
cept a small clearing about six miles off; rocks sticking up amongst the rich 

soil, and wattle-trees with their low branches seeming to shut the road 
on every side. 

** ¢ Look out!’ cries C. The dogs are on the scent, and in a moment I 
see nothing but the grey’s silvery tail whisking through the trees along the 
top of the hill, like a shooting star. My horse gets his head down, and 
away we go. The first bough sweeps off my hat and scratches my face, and 
T learn to keep my head to my horse’s neck. My horse never leaves the 
track of the grey, and in a moment we come to the brow of the hill. Surely, 
I think, the horses cannot go this pace down that hill, over stones, holes, 
logs, and trees—a cat coll not keep its balance! But, positively, C. sits 
back and spurs; he gains on me: perhaps I held the reins a /eet/e too tight. 
Safe over the creek at the bottom, lon overtake him, and we both pass the 
dogs in the ferns across a flat. Rising the hill opposite, for the first time I 
see the white tuft of a beast; I next distinguish two or three sidling along 
the hill a little higher up. I gain confidence up the rise, and begin to use 
my spurs, though the pace is tremendous: all at once a burnt-out stump- 
hole takes the grey up to the shoulders; one plunge, and horse and rider 
are sprawling beneath me; an inch more and I should have ridden over 
them. ‘Goon!’ shouted C., who was not hurt: so, taking a pull at my 
horse to avoid a tree, I find that he has a mouth, which I doubted before. 
I now see, fifty yards ahead of me, a black animal steaming along, with 
his head low and tail straight out. What my horse is about I don’t know ; 
I only see the animal and wish my spurs were sharper. 

** We come to a thick clump of saplings; Ican’t thread them, and I can’t 
knock them down. I get my horse’s head on the wrong side of me, and as 
I broach-to, with a lurch that requires all my sticking powers, my friend 
shouts, ‘ Take a rein in each hand,’ as he glides past, steering the grey as 
easily as a dowager would her bath chair. next see and hear his whip, 
bang, bang, quick and heavy on the rump of the bull. Strange to say, so 
far from the brute going faster, he shortens his stride at every stroke, and 
my friend is able to get near enough to him to take him by the tail; when, 
with a sudden jerk and a dexterous movement of the horse, over goes the 
bull on his side. This takes the running out of him; and I now find that 
he is more disposed to run at us than away from us: that seems dangerous, 
so 1 keep my distance. But young Tasmania, backing his horse towards 


The effects of the Mediterranean sirocco are far beyond the tan- 
gible qualities of the wind itself; in this country the North- 
east has an unaccountable influence ; Dr. M‘Cosh describes the 
East of India as operating in a similar way. 

‘Of all winds, the East is the most oppressive when the thermometer 
stands high, as it is also felt the coldest when the thermometer islow. _This 


| is the wind that blowsnobody any good, and it must be an ill wind. It has 


| little or no effect in cooling a tattie. 


Convalescence is retarded by it, putre- 
faction hastened by it, and animals as well as vegetables are acutely sensi- 
tive to its baneful influence. A horse perspires in half the time when at 
work in an East wind than he would do in any other wind, and the leaves 
hang flaccid on their stems as if heated by steam. The electric state of the 
atmosphere has no doubt a great effect upon the constitution, though its 
mode of action may not be well ascertained. The moon in all countries is 
blamed for her evil eye, but heat and electricity must exert an equal influ- 
ence, and the moon 1s blamed for all; predictions of the weather founded 
upon the phases of the moon are vague and uncertain, and I think that her 
effects upon public health are equally difficult to be anticipated.”’ 

In our new possession the Punjaub, there is the plague of 
dust and drought, with, as a coincident if not a consequent, the 


‘ absence of vegetation. 


**The dust is something incredible. People in England, or even in the 
Upper Provinces, will not believe, that for days and weeks together the 
azure vault of heaven, with not a cloud — it, is as completely eclipsed by 
impalpable dust as during the densest London fog ; and when the wind is high, 
an elephant might pass by unseen only a few yards away. The slightest 
wind raises it in clouds, a string of camels darkens the horizon, a cavalry 
parade obscures the whole hemisphere for hours after; once or twice in a 
month, in a week, or sometimes in a day, a storm of dust takes place that 
baffles all description. be ° 7” ° 

“The peculiarity of the climate of Lahore, I may say of the Punjaub, is 
the extraordinary drought that exists throughout the year, so that where 
artificial means are not used to irrigate the soil, the country becomes a 
desert, hence the excessive aridity, the dust and heat. It has lately become 
a speculation whether the absence of vegetation and forest is a cause of 
drought, or whether in the event of these being increased to a large extent, 
rain would be more copious. That they stand in the relation of cause and 
effect, I think most certain, but which takes precedence, I imagine it is 
very difficult to decide. Ihave studied the phenomena of clouds and rain 
in the Himalayah, but have not been able to trace any difference between 
what fell on a bare range of mountains, and what on a range covered with 
forest; both seemed to partake of it alike according to their elevation; the 
higher the mountain the more cloud and rain ; not the greater the forest the 


; more rain. 


the savage and now desperate brute, provokes him to follow in the direction | 


of home ; the grey all the while keeping his eye on the enemy. 
bull stands at bay under a tree, tearing up the ground, bellowing, and 
smashing the saplin s all round. What fury in his bloodshot eye! what 
rage in his roar! He trembles with fear and ferocity, and waits for breath 
to make a more deadly plunge; but before he can regain his power, up 
comes the mastiff, and with one snap seizes him by the ear. In vain he 
tosses and roars ; the dog brings him on his knees: in a moment the rope is 
transferred from the neck of the grey to that of the bull, and made fast to a 
tree. There he was left, until two strong quiet bullocks were brought up 
and the bull yoked to them. Then in process of time, though never tho- 
roughly tamed, he would become a serviceable working bullock.”’ 

These animals cannot last for ever, and then what’s to be done 
for field sport? Import foxes. But that might be unpopular 
with sordid souls addicted to lambs and poultry. Why not, then, 
try deer from Ceylon? There are regions in Tasmania that would 
task any deer-stalker, and as yet too distant from settlement to 
tempt the poacher, 


At last the | 





** Still we have well authenticated instances where the cutting down of 
extensive forests greatly reduced the average fall of rain, but we want the 
counter argument to prove that the extension of forests added to the hu- 
midity of the climate ; nevertheless, the presumption is that it would, and 
were it possible to overrun the Punjaub with forest or vegetation, more rain 
would fall, and the climate would be cooler.”’ 

The Punjaub also produces an insect plague worse than even 
the mosquito. 

** Flies, (the common black-fly,) fire-flies, sand-flies, and crickets, swarm 
in every house. By means of good chicks the house-fly may be kept at bay, 
but the sand-fly abounds in every room. Though mere phantoms of material 
creatures, imperceptible to the ear and nearly so to the eye, and best dis- 
covered by their own shadow on the wall, and so fragile as to be broken into 
pieces by the stroke of a horse’s hair, yet their bite is liké the prick of a 
red-hot needle ; and so venomous that the part swells to the size of half a 
cherry, remaining for days intolerably itchy, and requiring the greatest 
self-restraint to refrain from tearing it open: without noise, their assaults 
are unheard ; their size enables them to enter curtains where a mosquito 
would not penetrate; and a thin covering of silk, or cotton or woollen gives 
no protection, for their fangs penetrate them all. A mosquito isa trifle to it, 
a bug or a flea easily repelled in comparison. More sleep is lost by this 
little wretch than by all other domestic plagues put together, and nothing 
but a punkah gives one a chance of a night’s sleep.” 

The late war has brought out vigorously and distinctly the 
feeling that rankles so fiercely in the military mind when the 
undeserving are placed over a veteran’s head. It is clear that 

* Advice to Officers in India. By John M‘Cosh, M.D., §c. §c., late of the Bengal 
Medical Staff. Published by Allen and Co, 
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Iago had ralid grounds of discontent against Othello and Cassio ; 
nor can there be a greater proof of Shakspere’s art than in render- 
ing the character of the ill-used “ancient” odious even to mar- 
tial minds, after the provocation he had received in losing his just 
preferment, through ‘letter and affection ”—that is, “interest” 
and “favour.” Something of this feeling is visible in our au- 
thor’s remarks, especially on the manner in which his own pro- 
fession is treated. The observations are mostly just enough, but 
we fear they will hardly remedy the evil, unless medical men bestir 
themselves, not as practitioners but as politicians. If they brought 
their votes and other social influences to bear, they would stand a 
better chance of success than by any reliance on justice whether 
of cause or complaints. 

In the form of hints or advice, there are some general pictures 
of the necessary hardships of an army on service, which, fad our 
newspaper correspondents gone through four campaigns, might 
have modified their notions of the possible in war. The Doctor 
has been speaking of the regularity and order of an Indian en- 
campment during home service. 

«A campaign, under the above cireumstances, will appear mere feather- 
bed work ; but affairs undergo a wonderful change on foreign service, and 
the tug of war is then felt in real earnest. Every idea of luxury and com- 
fort must then be left behind, and a new régime must be submitted to, con- 
sistent with the nature of the country, the seat of war. On board ship, the 
utmost discomfort is to be expected; such a thing as a cabin is cutinale out 
of the question ; room on deck for a chair by day and a mattrass by night, 
and a seat at the dinner-table, is the utmost accommodation to be looked for. 
The deck, from stem to stern, is crowded with soldiers, and the very ship 
heels from side to side with the top weight. 

“Government pay liberally on account of officers embarking on foreign 
service. They are not charged for passage, and their table expenses are also 
in a great measure paid by Government. Great confusion in embarking and 
disembarking is almost unavoidable ; tents and stores are in the hurry mis- 
laid, or unapproachable, and on landing are not to be found. Hence, ex- 
posure to the intense heat of the sun by day and the comparative cold at 
night; to wind, and rain, and damp, and malaria; to hunger and thirst, 
and great bodily exertion and fatigue in getting into position to meet the 


enemy. As the army advances into the interior, its difficulties probably in- 
crease. Carriage may not be procurable, unless for a very limited quantity 


of essentials, and the means of transporting a tent out of the question. The 
country may be found desolate — deserted ; the crops destroyed; the 
eattle driven far beyond reach ; the towns burnt to the ground; ‘the roads 
broken up, and the bridges broken down ; the wells poisoned by putrid car- 
easses ; the means of subsistence—the rough rations of the commissariat ; 
and the bivouac the only alternative; and even that disturbed by midnight 
attacks along the line of outposts. 

‘* Military discipline is as rigidly adhered to, even in the presence of the 
enemy, as in acantonment. If a petty theft be committed by a camp-fol- 
lower, thief, if caught, is immediately punished; if a soldier be detected 
plundering, he is liable to be flogged by a tag wy ome upon the spot ; 
if an officer be guilty of any gross breach of duty, he may be brought before 
a court-martial, and be cashiered; if even a Cooley be found dead in camp, 
a court of inquest is immediately assembled, to ascertain the cause of his 
death. Even divine service is performed when the bugle may summon the 
congregation to disperse, and stand to their arms; and a funeral party may 
be hurried from the graves of their comrades that fell in battle, to meet the 
enemy in another battle equally destructive of life.” 

Although in reality a new book, Dr. M‘Cosh’s Advice to Of- 
Jicers in India might nominally be called a second edition. When 
he was last in England, ‘ about fifteen years ago,” the author 

ublished a volume on the same subject, which since his return to 


ndia he has often ‘been gratified at finding in the libraries of | 


young officers, as a parting gift from affectionate relations.” The 
work is now nearly double its original size, with much matter 
evidently derived from the events and experience of the last 
fifteen years, and, we think, with much greater force of style than 
the original work. 
NEW NOVELS." 
8 we intimated last week in recording its arrival, there are though 

A timated last week ling it 1, tl re thought 





and observation in Dr. Owgan’s Out on the World, The thoughts, | 


indeed, are not always as well-weighed as they might be, or 
they suffer from the rhetorical manner in which they are ex- 
pressed. The observations indicate a knowledge of the more ac- 
cessible strata of semi-fashionable and middle-class society, with 
such a view of the ‘‘upper ten thousand” as may be gained 
from certain vantage-grounds,—for instance, the reporters’ or 
strangers’ gallery. But the observations seem those of a disen- 
gaged looker-on, rather than the results of an actual experience, 
and are wanting in that modifying influence which arises from 
having to do the things you criticize. Still, the thoughts and obser- 
vations are of a fresh and racy kind, and very different from the 
generality of novels. ‘There is also a good deal of matter well 
adapted for use in the kind of work Dr. Owgan appears to have 
aimed at: but it is not presented in the best form, either through 
want of practice or of natural aptitude for fiction, Properly 
speaking, Out on the World has no story. The book consists of 
a succession of acts, or stages of life, each of which is so far 
unconnected with the others that it might without much difficulty 
be taken away. ‘The end is so little influenced by what precedes 
it, that the same denouement might be produced if the whole of 
the intermediate parts were taken away; indeed the true novel- 
reader will expect another termination than that which actually 
takes place. 

This want of a story may arise from the circumstance that the 
author did not care to write one. His object seems to have been 
to exhibit the life of a literary adventurer struggling to maintain 
himself at Dublin University by means of teaching and writing ; 
then as tutor in an old Irish family, proud, lavish, and em- 

* Out on the World. By Henry Owgan, LL.D. Published 
by Hurst and Blackett. — ; 

ender and True: a Colonial Tale. By the Author of * Clara Morison.” In 
two volumes, Published by Smith and Elder. 


In three volumes. 


| erat. And this, indeed, was to be naturally expected ; 





barrassed ; subsequently to show him as editor, politician, and 
M.P.; which last position procures him a Colonial Governorship, 
and in which incident may lurk some satire against the Irish 
Members. In this career there is not room for the love and mys- 
tery that tell in a romance, or for social pictures in which the 
adventurous struggler Richard Neville might prominently figure. 
He is therefore left a fortune, which raises him in the world ; but, 
after enjoying this for a while, he loses it, finally to recover it. 
These alternations of good and ill luck are connected with mysteries 
of birth and relationships, which puzzle and encumber rather than 
improve the story. A love romance and another mystery are as- 
sociated with Malvina Goodwin, for a long time the hero’s love. 
It is, however, much more of a mystery to the jealous lover in 
the book than to the reader ; the last divines it on the instant, 

The parts of Out on the World which are at once the truest and 
most dramatic relate to the scenes at the O’Briens, when Neville, 
having risen in the world, pays a visit to the family where he 
drudged as a tutor. The life at Clifton and its vicinity, especially 
in reference to the foreign adventurer Count de la Roche, (who, 
by the by, appears again after his death, a la John Sadleir, 
more resembles the time when Bath was in its zenith, and a fiel 
for fortune-hunters, than these prosaic days. A good part of the 
book has little that rises to incident, and much of it is carried on 
in conversations between Neville and a philosophical friend, when 
they “‘ expatiate free o’er all this field of man.” Various topics are 
discussed with facility and point, but perhaps with something of 
bitterness and conventional ideas, Take this little bit on charla- 
tanism. 

** The charlatan, after all, is a genius in his way, and has a merit of his 
own: the man who boldly and successfully practises on and turns to account 
the insatiable gullibility of that multifarious dupe the public shows that 
he possesses, not very great talents, because great talents are not necessary 
to worldly success, and a man of real genius would be too refined and sensi- 
tive or too proud to attempt it; but a correct appreciation of the value of 
human nature, and that he despises it accordingly. 

‘It is possible, to be sure, that a few philosophers may see through the 
humbug and sneer at it; but their voices are always lost in the crowd. 
is also possible that in the long run the verdict of the philosophers may be 
recognized by the mass. But what does the charlatan care for that? he has 
made his fortune in the mean time: his children have become aristocrats, 
and can afford in their turn to patronize the imitators of their father. Yes, 
you are right, quackery és respectable, because it is always rich, and can 
ook down with cold and lofty scorn upon your starving high principle, your 
honour in rags, your shivering independence, and your beggarly genius, 
Come along now, and I'll show you a real genius, if he’s alive.” 

The subject of aristocratic exclusiveness has been heard so 
much of lately that it is an obvious topic for a writer dealing with 
political and Parliamentary life. Here is how Mr. Neville was 
rewarded for his services. 

“Tn the progress of the long game, a change of Ministry took place ; and 
for some days my suspense was feverish: but the men whom I had sup- 
ported night after night—whom I had contributed, as much as a private in- 
dividual could contribute, to place in office—formed their administration 
without offering me even the most subordinate oetnen. My indigna- 
tion was silent, but vigilant. I knew more, and had looked more behind 
the scenes, than they suspected; but as I had been upon prince = sup- 
porting their views, I could not, and would not, openly desert them. I 
made them feel my resentment, however: I waited for my opportunity, and, 
by proposing a simple and apparently very harmless amendment, brought 
them back to their former seats on the leftof the chair. 

“Tt may be supposed that it was a night of sweet triumph to me; for 
they knew that it was I who did it, and they knew the reason why. | 

“It was a night of triumph, of grim and morbid satisfaction ; but it pro- 
mised nothing more. I had set my foot upon the highest step to which J 
could ever ascend. I had no connexions; I had not the ran _ that could 
entitle me to an admission into the boudoirs of the great female diplomatists, 
by whom administrations are made and unmade. I was ‘snubbed’ on the 
one side, as an obtrusive plebeian, and suspected on the other as an aristo- 
for I had withdrawn 
myself alike from the recklessness and vulgarity of democracy and from the 
repulsive coldness of aristocracy. 

**T had, in fact, no party. I perceived, also, that however the two great 
parties might plot against and supplant each other, they would still keep 
unbroken the great cordon that excluded all but the members of the 
oligarchy from the high places of power. I found that I could never be 
anything more than a formidable critic of Parliametary measures, a proposer 
of thorny questions and inconvenient amendments ; and I began to reflect, 
in my eoiionm and desolation, whether I could not turn again to seek in 
private life that domestic happiness, one hour of which—provided that the 
conscience be at rest—exceeds in pure and real enjoyment all that the voice 
of fame and the hand of power can bestow.” 





The author of Tender and True, “ a Colonial Tale,” is rather 
favourably known by “Clara Morison,” a story exhibitive of 
Colonial manners and society in South Australia, and the diffi- 
culties with which an “ unprotected female,” especially if young 
and attractive, may have to struggle with in the Colonies. The 
circumstances that carried out Clara were not very likely, but 
once in Adelaide everything was real and truthful; the defect 
was in the want of breadth and imagination. The facts and the 
writer’s mode of telling them made the narrative read like the 
transcript of a true story. This mere truth had something about 
it of that ‘* weakness, minuteness, or imperfection,” which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says will always be detected in natural forms 
however beautiful they may be. aaa 

The subject of the present tale is broader in itself, but it is not 
treated with greater breadth. The greater part of the book re- 
lates to South Australia or to the gold-diggings; but Colonial 
life, though prominent, is not the main object of the writer. That 
is to depict the troubles and indeed miseries of married life, 
arising from misconceptions and want of confidence, or rather 


| want of sympathy ; the husband not appreciating the qualities of 


his wife, the wife mistrusting her husband’s love on account of his 


, “ reserve,” 
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The subject is rather a favourite one with female writers; but 
we doubt the general truth of its representation. The intimacy 
is necessarily so great in married life that the respective charac- 
ters of husband and wife must be pretty well known to each other. 
A woman may not exhibit any latent genius, simply because she 
cannot—it is undeveloped ; but she will in some way exhibit such 
qualifications as she has, especially when they tell upon domestic 
comfort. A man may be undemonstrative, but if he has affection 
he will show it. 

In doubting the truth of the representation, however, we do 
not doubt the reality of the troubles. They are only too real; 
but they originate not in misconception but disposition. The 
characters of fiction are bad or at least unamiable persons; 
there are faults on both sides. Here in Tender and True, the 
lover, Robert North, is described as solid in principles, solid in 
religion, solid in his reading, and somewhat solid in person. 
Mary Lancaster, who is above him in birth, breeding, and posi- 
tion, prefers him to a flashy unprincipled amateur of art and 
sprig of fashion; and, after some opposition from her family, Ro- 
bert and Mary are married. Then Mr. North, instead of real 
solidity, much less of ‘‘ tender and true,” shows himself meanly 
jealous of his wife’s family, quite indifferent to her feelings, 
close, exacting, selfish, and in short a petty tyrant, with an un- 
derbred style of manner and feeling, quite fit to play ‘‘Sullen” 
without studying the part. This is a piece of him. 

** Tt was very natural that Mrs. North should visit her mother frequently, 
and it was natural, too, that her husband should not like it. Why could 
she not consult her own judgment about any purchase she had to make, 

articularly as she had done so much as she pleased before marriage? He 

id not see the use of Mary going to mamma’s three or four times a week, 
with or without an excuse. And Mrs, Lancaster said he ought to give a 
dinner-party and an evening-party too: he disliked such things, and knew 
best how to manage his own affairs. The penalty of marrying, according to 
our best authorities, is—a mother-in-law; and North felt the existence of 
Mrs. Lancaster a drawback to his happiness. And yet she had many vir- 
tues, if he had looked for them: she was kind, and good-humoured, and 
sincere; her manners were exceedingly agreeable ; and, if he had taken the 
least pains to please her, she would +e soon become strongly attached to 
her dear girl’s husband, But he would not try to win her favour, and her 
very virtues were a weariness to him. Distant civility was the most he 
could bring himself to; and Mrs. Lancaster was both annoyed and grieved. 
She had always been afraid that the marriage would not be a happy one for 
her dear Mary, and — occasionally to cross-question Mary gently; but 
Mary never complained of anything.’ 

Such a man as this can inspire no sympathy in the reader’s 
mind, and the necessities of the writer’s plan compel a portraiture 
of Mary not so hard and repulsive but somewhat unreasonable and 
given to the “‘ vapours.” The further necessity of getting the 
Norths to South Australia renders it necessary to make North a 
bungler in business and cruel in domestic affairs. He gets in- 
volved in a speculation, and determines to emigrate, against the 
tears and wishes of his wife, although he afterwards admits he 
could have struggled through: indeed, he is (as he shows himself) 
one of those hard-fisted unscrupulous fellows who would get on in 
any place. Aftersome years in Adelaide, matters improve a little, 
at the expense of all the try and finer feelings of life; but it 
is only after the used device of a will and a letter to be delivered 
after death that Robert North finally becomes ‘‘ tender and true.” 

Surely all this is erroneous in principle and false in fact. No 
man is a hero to his own household, because the opportunity of 
exhibiting heroic qualities requires a larger field for their exer- 
cise. No man is set down for a brute or a tyrant at home unless 
he really is one. The kernel is felt through the shell. ‘“ His 
bark is worse than his bite” describes a better class of men than 
ong is intended to be shown; for Azs bite and bark are bad 

e. 

If there were nothing in the book but the development of Mr. 
Sullen, the tale would be repelling. There are scenes descriptive 
of manners in Adelaide, and a love-story of Rose Lancaster, who 
comes out with her family, which relieve the unpleasant dreari- 
ness of North; though with the life of the colonists is intermixed 
a little of colonists’ coarseness,—their pleasures, like their morals, 
are but ow. The best parts are the early scenes in Woodleigh, 
when North is “cutting out ” Clinton. 





CARLYON’S EARLY YEARS AND LATE REFLECTIONS,“ 
CovuLp we have foreseen that one of the first fruits of the renewed 
activity of ‘‘ the Row,” slight though it is, would have been the 
reading of Dr. Carlyon’s volume, we should have been well con- 
tent with the torpidity which seemed so irksome. The two preced- 
ing volumes of Early Years and Late Reflections we do not re- 
member to have seen ; but from the specimen before us we are dis- 
posed to believe that we have now succeeded in making acquaintance 
with the greatest twaddler left upon the earth since the first sod 
was turned for the first railway. We have examples in this volume 
of many kinds of twaddle ; twaddle biographical, in the shape of 
a memoir of Henry Martyn, which tells us no one new fact about 
that eminent apostle of Christianity, and is simply a very diffuse 
and washy compilation from his and Bishop Heber’s memoirs, 
interspersed with reflections of Dr. Carlyon’s own, characterized 
by an amiable spirit of general benevolence, but utterly wanting 
in those qualities which entitle reflections to the honour of print 
and publication ; twaddle scientifico-religious, under the form of 
deathbed scenes and speculations about dreams ; ditto scientifico- 
theological, in a violent assault upon Sir David Brewster for his 
belief that the ets are inhabited by intellectual beings, and 
his fancy that the habitation of human beings after this life will 


* Early Years and Late Reflections. By Clement Carlyon, M.D., late Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Volume II, Published by Whittaker and Co. 
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be among the stars; ditto upon Professor Baden Powell, for his 
views of physical science in general, and in particular for his ad- 
hesion to the theory of development in preference to that of sue- 
cessive creative interpositions. If we were asked to define and 
illustrate twaddle of these various kinds, we should say it con- 
sisted in a flood of irrelevant talk, poured forth without the 
faintest consciousness of what constitutes the essential facts of a 
case or the essential force of an argument; and we should not 
seek a richer illustration of the definition than Dr. Carlyon’s 
treatment of each and every subject that is unfortunate enough 
to fall under his goose-quill. Our principal reason for giving 
more space in our columns to the notice of this book than suffices 
to inform our readers that it is not worth their perusal, is to ex- 
hibit the sort of stuff that passes for oracular in respectable circles 
in England. For Dr. Carlyon is a physician in some part of 
Cornwall, and writes himself late Fellow of a College in Cam- 
bridge, and appears to have known Coleridge and many of the 
more distinguished men of the earlier part of this century. He is 
moreover an octogenarian; he has travelled, has seen life in a 
variety of conditions, and is evidently a man of general curiosity, 
and not deficient in range of scholarship, or at least of reading, 
Nor do we know any condition of circumstances more advyan- 
tageous for the intellect and philosophical culture than those in 
which an English physician, who has undergone a preliminary 
training in the exact sciences, is placed. There is, on the other 
hand, a temptation for such a person to twaddle, if he possess a 
natural proneness that way; for he has to deal with persons 
whose minds are enfeebled by bodily suffering, and to w. mw 
fluent talk is often the only article of value they get in exchange 
for the fee. Unfortunately, Dr. Carlyon has fallen into the tempt- 
ation to an abnormal degree, and he now gives the public the 
benefit. 

One long chapter of Dr. Carlyon’s volume is devoted to death- 
bed scenes ; a subject on the moral and physiological phenomena 
of which a physician might be expected to throw some light, to 
note some new or confirm some old facts. Dr. Carlyon’s object in 
treating the subject is, he says, “‘ to attempt to draw from the 
experience of a long professional life the useful and consolatory 
lesson that death is a king of terrors to the ungodly only.” His 

srofessional life must indeed have been long, if nine out of ten of 

his examples had fallen within it ; for they read by his index as 
follows—‘ Lewis Cornaro, Sir Walter Raleigh, Cardinal Wol- 
sey, Hooker, Izaac Walton, John Wesley, Elizabeth Fry, Sir 
Edward Pellew, Lord Exmouth, John and Henry Shears, Robert 
Emmett, Curran, Earl of Argyll, Anna Bullen, Lady Jane 
Grey, Guilford Dudley, Charlotte Newman, Mary Ann James 
(Newgate convicts,) Harriet Skelton, (ditto,) Woodman, (ditto,) 
Sir J. Mackintosh, Admiral Lord Duncan.” 

Among his heterogeneous list of cases,—presenting for the most 
part no characteristic fact except that persons of various temper- 
ament, dying under various circumstances, exhibit a variety of 
emotion, that seems, as far as we can judge, to have less relation 
to what Dr. Carlyon means by godliness than to almost any other 
quality or circumstance of life or death,—there occur two or three 
cases that are drawn from his own professional experience. One 
is of an “ old country surgeon and apothecary, who,” says our 
Doctor, “was glaringly devoid of many of the most prominent 
and characteristic Christian virtues ; yet he used to boast that 
when he lay down at night it was a matter of indifference to him 
whether he awoke again in this world or not, being sure that 
whenever he died he should go to heaven; and I never heard that 
he was shaken in this opinion.” An ordinary reasoner would 
cite this fact as proving that death had no terrors for the un- 
godly. But ‘exceptio probat regulam,” so let us proceed to the 
next case, which is that of a “ young, lovely, and interesting 
woman,” whose medical attendants found her dying suddenly 
of an affection of the heart. It fell to Dr. Carlyon’s lot to an- 
nounce to the patient the awful fact that she had not many hours 
to live. The Bosker describes her to have been of exemplary cha- 
racter, and as one taken by surprise rather than as unprepared to 
die—“‘ as one who could take refuge under her merciful Saviour’s 
wings.” What would the reader expect in this case ?—of 
course, that the young lady received the announcement with 
calm resignation. On the contrary, the narrative begins with 
“T never shall forget the consternation which I once wit- 
nessed in a young, lovely,” &e. <A third case is cited, of a 
farmer finding himself suddenly smitten with death, and 
having only time to make his will, which he did with perfect 
composure. Upon this case the Doctor writes, ‘‘ There was really 
no opportunity of ascertaining the religious condition of this 
man.” We believe there is only one other case drawn from 
Dr. Carlyon’s own experience, and that is a case of a man dying 
after and through a course of hard drinking. The one fact in this 
case bearing upon the question is that the dying man “ attempted 
earnestly to pray.” We doubt whether any man ever more com- 
pletely failed to make out a plausible case than Dr. Carlyon has 
failed to establish his doctrine that death is a terror only to the 
ungodly. Not that we in the least doubt that the serenity of a 
deathbed is, cwteris paribus, and when the patient’s mind is not 
affected seriously by bodily suffering, ordinarily proportionate to 
the consciousness of a well-spent life and the conviction of a life 
tocome; but if our belief depended on Dr. Carlyon’s facts, we 
should certainly conclude rather the other way. And we adduce 
his statements to show what a muddle his mind must have been 
in when he fancied that by his long array of unsifted anecdotes, 
and his mal-apropos personal experience, he was rendering a ser- 
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vice to religion. Science of course is out of the question; for, 
physician though he be, there is not in the whale chapter an 
observation directed to the really physiological phenomena of 
deathbeds. 

Another long chapter of the volume is devoted to the subject of 
dreams; a matter of the deepest psychological interest, and on 
which a physician might also be supposed to have reflected to 
more purpose than an ordinary layman. That we are not, how- 
ever, to expect much light upon it from Dr. Carlyon, becomes 
evident from this sentence near the opening of the chapter—‘‘ How 
it happens that the mind is so cireumstanced as to lose its control 
over the operations of the brain in sleep and in disease, is a point 
that must be referred to the same category with other mysteries 
of our nature.” A little farther on, we get a taste of the Doctor’s 
general philosophy, and a measure of his apprehension of the state 
of the science with which he is particularly dealing, in the follow- 
ing tribute to the late Mr. Abernethy. 

“T have ever thought it in the highest degree creditable to Mr. 

Abernethy, that the main strength of his argument with the materialists of 
his day consists in the reasonableness of supposing, that as, by their own 
admission, there is a subtile and invisible ps pr a omer to animal life, so 
there must be a governing and directing spirit resembling that which con- 
stitutes the very being of God Himself. He avoids availing himself of the 
dogmatic teaching of the Scriptures, and merely asks his opponents what 
reason they can assign for their disbelief of a spiritual more than of an 
animal nature in man, seeing that the vital fluid is equally invisible with 
the mental essence. His argument is not merely unanswerable to the extent 
to which he carries it, but is implicated with our belief of the indispensable 
nee sity that the machinery of the body should have a mind set over it, 
« Able of communicating with the One Eternal God.” 
- We are not acquainted with Mr, Abernethy’s “ argument with 
the materialists of his day,” but we are bold to say that if there 
be no better ground for believing in the immaterial soul of man 
than there is for believing in a ‘vital fluid that is equally in- 
visible with the mental essence,” the less said for the future 
about immaterial soul the better. Still, though our Doctor is 
plainly no master of mysteries, he might have many curious facts 
to tell us about dreams ; 
his observation and reflection on the He pgp 
“the hints which dreams occasionally afford of a harbour of refuge for 
the soul beyond the turmoils of the present life, are as clear as they are 
gratifying. We have communications made to us which completely subvert 
the axiom of the materialists—‘ Nihil esse in intellectu quod non fuit prius 
in sensu.’ That the spirit of man, in short, is so constituted as to admit of 
his holding communion with the Spirit of God, is a doctrine alike supported 
by the authority of inspired penmen, by the arguments of the soundest 
metaphysicians, and by what we can collect from our own unsophisticated 
ratiocinations and reflections ’’— 
—we naturally look out for some interesting experiences. But 
here again, unfortunately, Dr. Carlyon seems utterly unable to 
perceive how facts bear upon conclusions ; and consequently, he 
supplies a series of instances of dreams which it seems to us very 
** irreverent reverence” to attribute to ‘‘ the communion of the 
human soul with the Spirit of God.” Indeed, he does not pretend 
that the majority of dreams are anything but direct results of the 
state of the brain, and indirect results of the general health, 
though, with his usual felicity in avoiding the point of interest in 
any subject, he makes no attempt to show in “id the peculiarity 
of dreaming, as a physiological phenomenon, consists, nor what 
determines the specific varieties of dreams. But it is in the 
dreams specially cited as independent of bodily influences that his 
marvellous capacity for twaddle manifests itself. Thus, the sen- 
sations attendant upon drowning, as recorded by persons who have 
been recovered from that state, are cited as a phenomenon 
analogous to those dreams which are supposed to be independent 
of bodily influences. It is known that one peculiarity of those 
sensations is, that a vast train of thought passes through the 
mind, and a long series of years sweeps over the memory, 
in the short space of time during which external conscious- 
ness is suspended. Ordinary inductive philosophy would argue 
from this that some abnormal condition of brain was at work 
in the production of the corresponding kind of dream; for surely 
in drowning the brain is in an abnormal condition, and to call 
the phenomena of consciousness attendant upon asphyxia by 
drowning spontaneous, in the sense of being Ednesielt of the 
conditions of the animal organization, and particularly of the 
brain, is to use words without meaning, or rather with a meaning 
as perverse as possible. Yet, adds Dr. Carlyon in commenting on 
these phenomena, “‘it is difficult, either phrenologically or meta- 
physically, to connect them with the brain as the proximate ex- 
citing cause.”’ That is—to reduce this assertion to an exact form 
—the state of the consciousness being usually dependent on the 
state of the brain, a tremendous shock is given to the brain, and 
a vast change takes place concurrently in the state of the con- 
sciousness; yet the fatter change is not to be connected with the 
former. We have no particular admiration for phrenology or 
metaphysics, but we do not believe either so absurd as to reject 
in this case the simple induction of common sense. 

Let us see, however, what kind of dreams the Doctor selects as 
beyond the explanation of brain-disturbance, and as supernatural 
in their character. He begins, not with a dream, but with a pre- 
Sentiment. He says— 

__ “The final cause of a dream, or presentiment, is not often apparent, yet 
it is so often enough to show that we are capable of thus receiving impres- 
sions which can scarcely be defined otherwise than as spiritual. I may men- 
tion the following as a well-authenticated case, although I have not the de- 
tails before me. When Sir Evan Nepean was officially connected with the 
Home Office as a Secretary, some persons under sentence of death were un- 
expectedly reprieved, and an order to that effect was made out to be for- 
warded instantly to the place of execution. On the following night, Sir 
Evan was unable to sleep, and was induced to leave his bed and take a walk 
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in the Park in the hope of getting to sleep on his return. While up, he was 
led to go into his office ; and there, to his great consternation, he saw the re- 
prieve lying on the table. He immediately took the necessary measures, 
and by great exertion managed to get it to the county-town just in time.”’ 
—In what possible sense can this incident be treated as a pre- 
dictive presentiment ? It does not appear that Sir Evan Nepean 
had any presentiment at all, but went by what must be called pure 
accident into his office, and when there found that the reprieve had 
not been sent. It might as well be called a predictive presenti- 
ment if a man took a walk by the river-side and there happened 
to help a person who would otherwise have been drowned. Un- 
doubtedly, there are presentiments of mysterious coincidence with 
after occurrences, but this is not one. 

With the two following cases we leave the subject of dreams, 
predictive or otherwise—not much wiser, we confess, than before 
we read Dr. Carlyon’s experiences. 

** The following are instances of dreams of a predictive character, where 
the final cause was by no means discernible ; and all I can vouch for is their 
accuracy, they having occurred to myself. Upon one occasion I witnessed in 
a dream a very fearful, or rather, 1 ought to say, a most ghastly sight,— 
that of a corpse frightfully distigured by decomposition, which, some months 
afterwards, was repeated in a far more fearful reality. 

** What occurred to me on another occasion I am far more inclined to speak 
of, as the circumstances connected with the dream relate to the decease of a 
gentleman to whose memory I recur with feelings of gratitude for very many 
acts of personal kindness, and the testimony of a long life which I am happy 
to bear to that benevolence and integrity which characterized him cquily 
in public and in private. It was many months prior to the sudden death of 
the late Mr. Tremayne, that I saw in a dream a funeral cortége winding its 
way up the new road from the St. Austell valley, and gradually approaching 
the mansion at Heligan. 1 seemed to be looking out for it, and awaiting its 
arrival ; and on its near approach, I hastened into the house to announce it, 
I recollect nothing further. What mean such dreams as these, so mysteri- 
ously blending the present with that which is about to happen? Are they 
glimpses of that eternal condition when the future and the past will be alike 
present ?”’ 

Can human folly go farther? <A physician in the daily or at 
least the familiar habit of witnessing death in all its various 
forms, and who must at one time of his life have seen daily 
corpses and such like *‘ ghastly sights,” dreams on two occasions 

Ty and some months afterwards he sees in reality a decom- 
posed corpse, and his friend dies suddenly. Why, ‘‘ Macedon 
and Monmouth” are nothing to this, and Fluellen was a sounder 
philosopher than Dr, Carlyon. If the ordinary i of asso- 
ciation is not enough to account for such “ predictive dreams” as 
these, it ought to be banished for ever from our philosophy. 

We have only to add, that the rest of Dr. Carlyon’s specula- 
tions and experiences resemble those we have given. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Tur beginning of October has produced more activity among the pub- 
lishers, so far as the number of volumes are concerned; but the new 
books are not of a very important kind. The two principal works in 
this class are Dr. Laycock’s Lectures to advanced students and young 
practitioners, ‘on Medical Observation and Research,” and a trans- 
lation of the “‘ Travels of Rabbi Petachia,” circa 1180, through the East 
of Europe and parts of Asia lying between Persia and the Mediterranean. 
This last book, however, is a literary curiosity, not a publication of pre- 
sent consequence. 

Lectures on the Principles and Methods of Medical Observation and Research, 
for the use of Advanced Students and Junior Practitioners. By Thomas 
Laycock, M.D., &e., Professor of the Practice of Medicine and of Clinical 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 

Travels of Rabbi Petachia of Ratisbon, who in the latter end of the twelfth 
century visited Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimea, Armenia, Assyria, 
Syria, the Holy Land, and Greece. Translated from the Hebrew, and pub- 
lished together with the Original on opposite pages, by Dr. A. Benisch, with 
Explanatory Notes by the Translator, and William F. Ainsworth, Eaq., 
F.S.A., F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 


Béranger’s Songs on the Empire, the Peace, and the Restoration, 
Translated into English Verse. By Robert B. Brough.—All translations 
of Béranger are disappointing, not merely from the difficulty of exhibit- 
ing the poetry of one people in the language of another, but because the 
very source of his popularity lies in an appeal to national manners and 
feelings, perhaps prejudices, which a few foreigners may perceive but 
can hardly enter into, while the generality of readers cannot understand 
them at all. One of Béranger’s most bitter and telling satires is on 
the returned emigrants. The picture is overrunning with devilish plea- 
santry and contemptuous scorn. The spare figure, the pompous bearing, 
the claims at once offensive, exploded, ridiculous, yet in 1816 sufficiently 
alarming—the mixture of poverty, pretence, pride, and ignorance—the 
ignorance of learning nothing and forgetting nothing—can all, indeed, 
be understood by a person who has read the history of the Restoration 
and seen “an old emigré.” The references to privileges in favour 
of the “noble,” the allusions to traditional feudal abuses, insolences, and 
wrongs, require a good deal of knowledge to apprehend at all : the burn- 
ing feelings they conjure up can only be really felt by a French peasant, 
and he now can only feel traditionally; for the reality passed away 
two generations ago, and one of the claims at all events must haye 
been dropped long before. The panegyric on Napoleon—now, we 
suppose, regretted by its author—seems imperfectly treated in a rhe- 
torical or critical point of view, but it is just adapted to the French pea- 
sant. Some of the songs are so extremely national that we doubt 
whether they are appreciable or indeed intelligible to any but a French- 
man. 

Mr. Brough’s translation of the political songs is better than any other 
translation of Béranger we have seen. The delicacy, the grace, the 
verve of the original, will not be found, while too coarse not to say slang- 
ish a tone will be encountered. The version, however, gives a good idea 
of the boldness, abandon, and allusive style of Stare, as well as of 
his clearness and bitterness. The free translation of Mr. Brough pre- 
sents an inferior Béranger ; it intimates to the English reader the grounds 
of the French song-writer’s influence and popularity, which a good 
many other versions do not; may, we suspect that many who “ read 
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French” will get a better notion of the national poet from Mr. Brough 


than from the original. 


Poems of Past Years. By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart.—These 
poems indicate a thoughtful mind and well-trained powers of composi- 
tion, rather than the possession of genuine poetical spirit. The theme is 
chosen and the ideas are selected with judgment; the execution is clear 
and forcible if not vivid; but there is no fire in the thoughts, no gush- 
ing flow in the verse. The majority of the pieces are occasional, and 
these are the best things; the two or three poems that approach a story 
being cither singular or unlikely. The most striking poem is entitled 
“The Wandering Rock,” but which is in reality a description of the 
received state and possible future of the moon. The existing phenomena 
are lucidly painted, and the possible creation of life rather felicitously 
handled. “It seems a singular subject to excel in, but, independently of 
its novelty, it is adapted to the writer’s genius, which inclines to reason- 
ing or matter-of-fact. 

Greek Syntax, with a Rationale of the Constructions. By James Clyde, 
M.A., Author of “ Romaic and Modern Greek compared with one an- 
other and with Ancient Greek,’ &e.—This Greek syntax is less a mere 
book of grammar than a searching and illustrative essay upon the subject 
of words themselves as the “‘ materials of syntax,” the concord and go- 
vernment of words, and finally the structure of sentences. These topics 
are not only considered critically and metaphysically as regards the na- 
ture of grammar, but ancient Greek is freely illustrated by instances of 
modern Greek, and peculiarities in other languages. The book emanates 
from the Edinburgh University, with a “ prefatory notice” by the 
Greek Professor, Mr. Blackie; and it seems to aim at establishing a 
higher range of Greek scholarship for Scottish alumni than they have 
yet got credit for. ° 

Francisci de Verulamo Novum Organum. Edited, with Notes, by 
J. 8. Brewer, M.A., Professor of the English Language and Literature 
in King’s College, London.—The Latin text of the first book of the 
Novum Organum, and part of the second, followed by English explana- 
tory notes, and preceded by Rawley’s Life of Bacon, and an introductory 
criticism on the character of Bacon and his great work, by Professor 
Brewer. Amid many judicious hints and helps, this last strikes us as 
discursive and scholastic, rather than immedietely adapted to the use of 
students, for whom the book is designed. 


Notes of Lessons in their Principles and Application. By G. Syden- 
ham, C.M.—This book contains a series of skeleton lessons designed to 
serve as examples for use or imitation by teachers in elementry schools. 
The lessons are accompanied by explanations of the principles on which 
they are constructed, with practical directions for their use. 


Practical Arithmetic for Junior Classes. By Henry G. C. Smith_—A 
series of exercises or “‘sums” in the rules of arithmetic as far as com- 
pound division. Its leading feature is cheapness. 


British Postal Guide. Published by command of the Postmaster- 
General.—A cheap sixpennyworth of information necessary to all who 
have Foreign or Colonial letters, or printed papers or books, to send 
through the post. The table of Post-offices in England and Wales con- 
tains some curious topographical information ; the Foreign and Colonial 
list of places is equally curious. 

A Boy's Voyage Round the World.—There is no indication of a re- 
print in this Voyage, but it appears to be originally an American publi- 
cation: at all events, it is the story of an American youth who entered 
on board an American man-of-war in order to see the world, and found 
he had better have stopped at home. There is no essential novelty in 
the narrative, or in the descriptions of nautical life and discipline, after 
the works of Dana and Merivale on the same subject; but the Boy's 
Voyage is real, readable, and informing touching the interior of an Ame- 
rican man-of-war. 

A Few Hours with Scott, By One of his Old Readers.—A strange 
publication. The ‘old reader” of Scott is dissatisfied with the termi- 
nation of “ Rokeby” and “ The Lord of the Isles.” His own ob- 
jections would have weighed little, but the “mighty master’”’ had more 
than hinted faults. The old reader has therefore supplied new endings to 
both poems. As imitations of Scott they are pretty well, but as termi- 
nations they seem to lengthen rather than improve. 


Woman's Life; or the Trials of Caprice. By Emilie Carlen, Author 
of “The Rose of Tisleton.”—Whether this is a new translation or a re- 
print we do not know. It forms an addition, and rather a bulky one, to 
** Bentley’s Standard Novels.” , 


The reprints of the week are as important as any other branch of pub- 
lication. Foremost among them is the fourth edition of Professor Syme’s 
extensive, admirably-arranged, and clearly-expounded Principles of Sur- 
gery. Mr. Bohn has commenced a new edition of the articles contributed 
to the Eclectic Review by the late John Foster. Some additions have 
been made to the original sclection, and a few articles omitted from the 
edition of 1844,* but without producing any obvious change. The work 
is a plain, solid, but somewhat ponderous collection of reviews, not with- 
out interest in the subjects, and the sensibly religious point of view from 
which they are treated, and now attractive from their historico-traditional 
character. The latest “essay” in this volume first appeared upwards 
of forty years ago. 

“Kate Coventry” is a single-volume reprint from Fraser’s Magazine, 
of one of Mr. Whyte Melville's hard but clever and forcible fictions. 
The very useful Geographical Word-Expositor of Mr. Adams, which 
gives the meaning of the names as well as the position of the place, has 
promptly reached a second edition. The feature in the French Recueil 
is that the extracts are made from a few modern authors enumerated in 
the title. Dr. Mann’s “Guide to Astronomical Science” strikes us as 
being only a new edition, but the copy is without a titlepage : it is one 
of the many compilations on the elements of astronomy. 

The Principles of Surgery. By James Syme, F.R.S.E., Professor of Clinieal 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. Fourth edition. 
Critical Essays contributed to the Eclectic Review by John Foster, Author of 


“* Essays on Decision of Character,” §c. Edited by J. E. Ryland, M.A. 
Volume I, (Bohn’s Standard Library. : 


Kate Coventry, an Autobiography. Edited by G. J. Whyte Melville, Author of 
** Digby Grand.” : 
* Spectator for 1844, page 496. 


The Geographical Word-Expositor ; or Names and Terms occurring in the 
Science of Geography, Etymologically and otherwise Explained. For the use 
of Pupil Teachers and the Upper Classes in Classical and Elementary Schools, 
By Edwin Adams, T.C.B., &c., Author of ‘* Notes on the Geology, Mineral- 
ogy, and Springs of England and Wales.” Second edition. 

Cing Auteurs Contemporains ; ou Extraits Nouveaux des Ouvrages de Lamar. 
tine, Chateaubriand, Guizot, A. Dumas, et Victor Hugo, Recueil destiné a 
l’Enseignment de la Langue Francaise. Par Dr. Dubuc. Seconde editione, 

Dr. Mann’s Guide to Astronomical Science. 





Fiue Arts. 
SIBERIAN AND TARTARIC VIEWS. 

A considerable series of water-colour paintings—absolutely unique, wi: 
believe—is now to be seen at Messrs. Colnaghi’s. These are views taken 
by Mr. T. W. Atkinson in Siberia, Mongolia, Daouria, and Chinese Tar- 
tary, under special permission and safe conduct of the late Emperor of 
Russia, during a prolonged journey of seven years, from which the artist 
has just returned to England. The expedition is among the curiosities 
of artistic adventure. Over vast steppes, amid strange desolateness of 
rock, river, and waterfall, in a country so void of habitation that an en- 
tire summer was passed without having met a single human being, the 
painter travelled with his wife, living as he could, and faring chiefly on 
the spoils of the chase acquiredby his own right hand. The designs 
bring us acquainted with scenes hitherto wholly unknown to European 
art, and marked by characteristics strikingly peculiar and distinctive, 
Great piers and columns of rock, chafed by sea and torrent, and carved 
into forms fantastic yet strangely exact withal—the dark dun basalt, the 
deep red glow of porphyry, the yellow jasper; blocks of lava traced back 
some days’ journey to the crater of an extinct volcano; the red verdure- 
tufted stretch of steppes; the briny shallows of sea edged with crimson 
vegetation; the orange depth of clear sunset sky; the spreading cedar, 
and the willow hollowed out into a skeleton; the Chinese piquet, or ru- 
ral temple, and the sheep sacrificed in Tartar rites, and raised against a 
primitive scaffolding; the canoe sent by Government 500 versts down 
the stream for the travellers’ accommodation,—these are features, indi- 
vidual or generic, recovered for civilized eyes in this interesting series 
from the furthest limits of the gigantic Russian empire, and from regions 
still more remote and barbaric. From the designs taken and often fully 
painted on the spot, Mr. Atkinson has also in various instances executed 
water-colour pictures on an unusually large scale. The style is plain, 
clear, and exact; not distinguished by delicacy or elaborated complete- 
ness of manner, but with an air of faithfulness and honest unimpatient 
work, and often with a correct and intelligible indication of luminous 
effect. 

We understand that some examples of the series are already in the 
hands of Messrs. Day for publication in lithography. 











PHOTOGRAPHY BOOKS.* 

If one of the arts or sciences really requires a handbook more than 
another, it is Photography ; beset as the process is with minute require- 
ments and difficulties, which can only be properly met by training or ex- 
perience, and practised as it is by hundreds of unprepared amateurs who 
need guidance, as well as by professional persons who must keep up with 
the latest improvements. Mr. Sparling’s book, which belongs to ‘t Orr’s 
Circle of the Sciences,” is about the best we have seen on the sub- 
ject. In some 200 pages, he glances at the history, sums up the theory, 
and details the several processes and manipulations of the art; giving 
ample explanations and hints—so far as these can be ample in writing— 
from his own extensive experience, and free quotations from that of 
others. His professed aim is to be plain, practical, and comprehensive ; and 
he has succeeded. Occasionally there is some defect in accuracy of lan- 
guage; but this is less perceptible in the passages of practical instruction 
than in those of a more general character. One of the numerous en- 
gravings which Mr. Sparling gives—a portrait—is noticeable as being 
the first yet photographed upon the wood without pencilling. An index 
would add much, and would indeed be essential, to the completeness of 
the handbook. 


Mr. Delamotte’s brochure, finically printed in last century type, is 
simply a description of a process still later than any noticed by Mr. Spar- 
ling—so rapid and continual are the advances in photography. This 
process, ‘* recently announced by Mr. Llewelyn, of VPenllergare, is un- 
doubtedly,” according to Mr. Delamotte, ‘‘ the most valuable discovery 
in the art of photography that has been made since Mr, Scott Archer in- 
troduced collodion.” The plates may be prepared a week or a fortnight 
beforchand, and the image developed a day or two after it is taken. 
Photographers will appreciate the advantages of this plan; but they are 
warned that, however careful they may have been with other processes, 
they must be doubly so with this. 


* Theory and Practice of the Photographic Art; including its Chemistry and 
Optics, with minute Instructions in the Practical Manipulation of the various Pro- 
cesses, drawn from the Author's daily Practice. By W. Sparling, Assistant to Mr. 
Fenton, Honorary Secretary to the Photographic Society. 

The Orymel Process in Photography. By Philip H. Delamotte, F.S.A., Professor 
of Drawing in King’s College, London, 
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Partnerships Dissolved.—M. and G. Carpenter, Witham Friary, Somersetshire, 
grocers—Dean and Bennet, St. Swithin’s Lane, jewellers Gill and Co. Mear, 
Yorkshire, carthenware-mariufacturers ; as far as regards G. Gill—Wilson and 
Beard, Oldham, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards H.C. Beard—North and Tatter- 
sall, Wakefield, plasterers—Williams and Parker, Bolton-le-Moors, spindle-makers 
—Smith and Seale, Sheffield and Atterclifte, Yorkshire, coal-owners—Morris and 
Co. Liverpool, grocers—Madeley and Frost, Derby, silk-manufacturers—Taylor 
and Daun, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, corn-factors—Frow and Line, Junction Street, 
Kentish Town, bricklayers—G. and W. Turner, Radford and Sneinton, Notting- 
hamshire, maltsters—Rickards and Robertson, Manchester, commission-agents— 
Petitt and Hart, Ticehurst, Sussex, drapers—Hicks and Briggs, Seckford Street, 
Clerkenwell, livery-stable-keepers—Crews and Co. chemists ; as far as regards H. G. 
Gray—Stuttard and Lund, Burnley, builders—Bevan and Storey, York, lithographic 
artists—Fellows and Co. Norton Canes, Staffordshire, coal-masters—C. H. and C. 
Brandum senior, Whitechapel Road, blacking-manufacturers— Burnham and Mar- 
riott, Daventry, grocers—Gray and Co. Mincing Lane, colonial brokers Pape and 
Son, Tysoe Street, Clerkenwell, clock-case-makers—Northrop and Son, Pudsey, 
Yorkshire, tea-dealers—Joyce and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, tool-makers—Rawson 
and Co. Leeds, smallware-dealers—Whitehouse and Moore, Birmingham, gold- 
chain-makers—Fennell and Brothers, Shirley, Hants, brewers—Whiting and Bar- 
row, King’s Lynn, surgeons—Crimp and Saunders, Dodbrook, Devonshire, maltsters 

—Rugg and Hodgkinson, Talk-o’-the-Hill, Staffordshire, coal-masters—J. and J. 
| Grice, Blenheim Terrace, St. John’s Wood, tea-dealers, 
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Bankruptcy Annulled.—James WALKeRr Nixyes, watch-maker, Tunbridge Wells. 

Bankrupts.—Wit..1aM Turner, Forest Hill, Kent, milliner, to surrender Oct. 21, 
Nov. 24: solicitor, Holmes, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

WrtuaM Fever, Peterborough, publican, Oct. 
and Bonner, London Street, Fenchurch Street ; 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Joun Savuxpers Murr, Aberdeen Villa, Maida Hill, 
24: solicitor, Abrahams, Lincoln’s Ina Fields ; official assignee, 
hall Street. 


16, 
Law, 


Nov. 20: solicitors, Wright 
Stamford ; official assignee, 


schoolmaster, Oct. 18, Noy. 
Nicholson, Basing- 














Wriu1amM Sewuons, Redruth, draper, Oct. 18, Nov. 18: solicitors, Mason and 
Sturt, Gresham Street ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

James Davis, Newport, Monmouthshire, currier, Oct. 20, Nov. 18: solicitors, 
Smith and \ all, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Ricnarp Natrie Ciemens, Liskeard, Cornwall, tailor, Oct. 16, Noy. 13: solicitor, 
Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

James Scott, Batley Carr, Yorkshire, rag-merchant, Oct. 27, Nov. 24: solicitors, 
Scholes and Son, Dewsbury; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, 


Leeds. 

Epwarp Rowen, Manchester, bill-broker, Oct. 17, Nov. 
Jellicorse, Manchester ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 
and Jonn Lockuart Donatp, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, watch-makers, Oct. 
3: solic ~ see Francis, Birmingham; Jocl, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official 
Baker, Newe ‘astle-upon-" Tyne, 


18: solicitors, Boote and 














assignee, 
Joux Carr, W ‘allsend, iron-manufacturer, Oct. 17, Nov. 21: 


solicitors, 


Stanton, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; Pringle and Co. King’s Road, Bedford Row; official as- 
signee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.—Oct. 30, Langford, Lewes, brewer—Oct. Grant, Southampton, 
victualler—Oct. 30, Glen, Regent Street, baker, and Piccadilly, hotel-keeper—Oct. 
29. French, Winchester, corn-me - hant—Oct. 29, Cox, Barbican, optical-instru- 
29, T ‘attersall, New Wharf Road, Battle Bridge, brewer—Oct 
28, Alexander and Bardgett, Old Broad Street, merchants—Oct. 29, Fisher, Wol- 
verhampton, bolt-manufacturer—Oct. 29, ling, Birmingham, merchant—Oct. 
29, Clarke, Tipton, miller—Oct. 29, Clarke, Church Stretton, Salop, seedsman—Oct. 
29° Brooks, Lye, Stourbridge, nail-manufacturer—Oct. 31, Rock, Birmingham, fac- 
tor—Oct. 30, Fox, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire, ironmonger—Oct. 30, 
a Okehampton, farmer—Oct. 30, Potter, Haven Banks, Exeter, ship-builder. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 30, Langford, Lewes, brewer—Oct. 29, Stevens, Montague P lac e, 
Poplar, cattle-dealer—Oct. Box, Beckenham, brick-maker—Oct. 29, Cox, Bar- 
bican, optical-instrument-maker—Oct. 29, Grant, Southampton, victualler—Oct. 
29, Newens, Richmond, baker—Oct. 29, Howlett, Hove, Sussex, builder—Oct. 29, 
Moss, Vauxhall Walk, veterinary-surgeon—Oct. 29, Allen jun. Harrow Road, dealer 
in drain-pipes—Oct. 28, Kay, Duke Street, Manchester Square, and Lewisham, 
victualler—Oct. 29, French, Winchester, corn-merchant—Oct. 30, Field, Princes 
Street, Westminster, printer—Oct. 29, Brinkley, Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, and 


29 





ment-maker—Oct. 





Ke 















Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, builder—Oct. 29, Webster, Snow Hill, tavern- 
keeper—Nov. 4, Forster, New astle-upon-Tyne, and Wallsend, draper—Oct. 29, 





Horner, Manchester, cabinet-maker, 

Scotch Sequestrations,—Stewart, Rothesay, 
Pollock, Glasgow, spirit-dealer, Oct. 14—Young, Edmonstone, 
Hughes, Dundee, wright, Oct. 16. 


watch-maker, Oct. 18—M‘ Kenzie or 
carpenter, Oct, 15— 
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Burnley, temple-make 
meat-salesmen; as far as regards A. W: 
Steward and Co. Buenos Ayres, merchants— 
hants—Hutchinson and rlow, Salford, en- 
gineers—Swift and Co. Blackburn, iron-founders ; as far as regards C, Kenyon—Cox 
and Co, Limpley Stoke, Wiltshire, contractors—Brandon and Ritchie, Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, architeets—Johnson and Brothers, Hazel Grove, Cheshire, 
wood-turners ; as f regards O, Johnson—Dring and Reimers, Hull, sail-makers 
George and Clark, Holloway, contractors—Moss and Bottomley, Ashton-under- 
Line, grocers—Bennitt and Co, Oldbury, — -masters; as far regards W. H. 
Dawes—Lockwood and Humpston, Penge, Su . proprietors of a ladies’ school— 
Cayley, Brothers, Upper Street, Islington, merit sterers—Forrest and Fairhurst, 
Warrington, milliners—Smith and Co. Manchester, engravers; so far as regards 
C. H. Blackley—L. and G. Nickson, Leeds, painters—Becks and Beesley, Manches- 


—Hammant 
ren—Stewart 


Cooper and Co. 






Partnerships Dissolved.— 
and Warren, Warwick Lane, 
and Pritchard, Swansea, 
Briscoe and Co. Montevideo, 















ter, stationers—G. and D. Mandy, Eynsford, Kent, farmers-—Broadbent and Cattel, 
Huddersfield, milliners—King and Sons, Moss Mill, Rochdale, cotton-spinners— 
Snell and Raven, Wethersfield and Braintree, Essex, brewers—Mann and Co. Leeds, 


woollen-drapers ; as far as regards J. 8. Kent. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—James Uexry Mrrcenect, 

Bankrupts.—W 1.1.1AM Sermons, Redruth, —- r 
solicitors, Mason and Sturt, Gresham Street ; 

Wiru1aM Roser, Kingsland Road, baker, x 
Fenchurch Buildings ; official assigne Coleman Street Buildings. 

Moss ALrrep and Jacon Lewis, F , lithographic-printers, Oct. 22, Nov. 
24: solicitor, Sydney, Jewry Street, Aldgate; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

WiLuiaM James Ronson, Bowling Green Mews, 
smelter, Oct. 23, Nov. 27: solicitors, Mount and Hagger, 
Street ; offic ial assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

WituuaM Joux Coorer Maxtep, Chatham, draper, Oct. 23, Nov. 20: solicitors, 
Sole and Co, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Percy Dovertas Karx, King William Street, City, and Crystal Palace, dealer in 
faney goods, Oct. 24, Nov. 27 : solicitor, Mackrell, Cannon Street ; official assignee, 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Witu1am Henry Ginson, Hereford, carrier, Oct. 12: solicitors, Under- 
wood, Hereford ; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Birmingham. 


Hull, boot-maker. 

to surre ende r Oct. 18, Nov. 18: 
F , Lee, Aldermanbury. 
17. : solic *itors, Hilleary, 














antimony- 
Lombard 


Kennington Oval, 
Clement’s Lane, 


22, Nov. 


James Asurorp, Southam, Warwick, grocer, Oct. 24, Nov. 15: solicitors, Mot- 
teram and Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham, 
Witu1am Horack Mownor, Boston, pawnbroker, Oct. 21, Nov. 11: solicitors, 


Trehern and White, Barge Yard Chambers ; Browne, Nottingham ; official assignee, 
Harris, Nottingham, 

Cuartes Jo Gloucester, sail-maker, Oct. 
Gloucester ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Cuamyry Leicester and Joun Eeves Lrrrirnoy, Liverpool 
Oct. 21, Nov, 17: solicitor, Woodburn, Liverpool ; official aassignee, 
verpool, 

; Joun Lepwarp junior, Gorton, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, Oct. 
18: solicitors, Peck and Evans, Ashton-under-Line ; Sale and Co. Manchester ; 
cial assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

_Dividends.—Nov. 1, H. and C. Hall, 
Neasdon, cattle-dealers —Oct. 31, Simond, Cullum Street, 
Seven Oaks, ironmonger—Nov. “ Rutherford, Agnes Place, Waterloo Road—Nov, 
3, Ford, Hornsey Road, and Howard Buildings, Old Street, brush-manufacturer— 
Nov. 3, Lawrance, Reading, draper—Nov. 3, Wieler, Crutched Friars, merchant— 

Nov. 3, Deacon, Kilburn, butcher—Nov. 3, Knight, St. Andrew's Road, Limehouse, 
buile de t—Nov. 1, Osborne, Curtain Road, upholsterer—Nov. 3, Colquhoun, Wool- 
wich, mone y-serivener—Oct. 31, Edwards, Southampton, w atch-maker—Oct. 31, 
Curteis, York Street, Westminster, cheesemonger—Oct. 31, Edwards, Cross Street, 
Finsbury, ale-mere hant ~Nov. 6, Seamann, North Shields, ship-chandler. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
moe —Nov. 1, Tomlinson, Barnes Cray, Kent, indiarubber-manufacturer—Oct, 

1, Hairs, St. Martin’s Lane, seeds man—Nov. 1, Lindsay, Sydney, New South Wales, 
mere hant. —Oct. 31, Meyer, Magdalen Row, Goodman's Fields, wine-merc hant— 
Nov. 1, Sternberg, XN wrthan , Wine-merchant—Nov. 1, Dyte, Strand, stationer 
Nov. 1, Smith and Crane, Great St. Helen's, dealers—Oct. =. Belford, Upper King 
treet, Bloomsbury, importer of fancy goods—Oct. 31, Herrick, Epson, victualler 
Nov. 3, Jones, Birmingham, grocer—Nov. 3, Phillips, Senenhen hop-merchant— 
Nov, 3, Corbett, Birmingham, victualler. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Peacock, Glasgow, merchant, Oct. 17—Parker, Dudding- 
ston, Edinburgh, tavern-keeper, Oct. 20—Ross, Glasgow, lithographer, Oct, 22 
Martin, Leith, clerk, Oct, 21—W arburton, Edinburgh, engraver, Oct. 20—Munro, 

Glasgow, merchant, Oct. 20. 


24: solicitor, Wilkes, 





27, Nov 


corn-merchants, 
Cazenove, Li- 





23, Nov. 
offi- 


New Boswell Court, Lincoln's Inn, and 
merchant—Nov. 3, Nevin, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
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Closing Prices.) 








| Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 






































































































































































































































3 per Cent Comsols ....ccececceeees aisle | 4 | of} og 914 9% 
Ditto for Account ........ ee | § Olt ong | 92} 92 926 
3 per Cents Reduced ....... ..| shut —_— |-—— | — —_— —_— 
New 3 per Cemts ..ccccccccsecces ° shut —_—i-— —_— —_— _ 
Long Annuities shut am | a= a aa aie. 
Annuities 1885 . shut — | =< =——_ aon anes 
Bank Stock, 9 per ( ‘ent shut —— —— — — 
India Stock, 10} per Cent as. ciene -—— —- — | —_— _— 
Exchequer Bills, 24d. per diem ... ha pm a, a 5 | D 8 ‘4 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ... 99 og | off ff | 98g rt | 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent .., — | 9pm! — i I 7 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ...... pecceececes Sp.ct.. -—— French itp Ct. _ 
Helgian .. 45 — ys Mexican $ 213 
Ditto.. i— Peruvian i} — 77 
Brazilian. ° 5 -— 100 ex a. | Portuguese [= 433 
Buenos Ayres pieeesenen 6‘ — — Russian 5 — 1074 
Chilian. 6— 104 Sardinian 5 90 
Danish _- —_ Spanish es 42 
Ditto. . t= -—— Ditto New De ferred . 3=— 24 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 24— 64} Ditto Passive ° oceece -_— 
a 4 | 95,ex d. | Turkish u . t— 92g exd 
PrCOCH 2 cccsccccccsccccecs + —— | Venezuela ij — 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Ban xs— i 
Bristol and Exeter ......... 934 Australasian .........sseeeee } 1034 
Caledonian dSiexd British North American... 67 
Chester and Holyhead 16} City ..... ee oeececel 6s 
Eastern Counties 4 SN ee —_ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 5i4 Commercial of Li ondon 30 
Glasgow and South-Western .. 91 Engl. Scotsh. & Australian C atd.| 15; 
Great Northern ...........+++. | 904 Lamdon . 0.6 cece cc ceeeeeeeenenes 63 
Great South. and West. Ireland 113 London and County ........- ‘| 30, 
Great Western............++5+ 64} London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia| —_— 
Hull and Selby. 1064 London Joint Stock. 30 
Lancashire and Yorkshir 4g London and Westminste r. “| 465 
Lancaster and Carlisle — National Bank | 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast 103} National Province : 76 
London and Blackwall .... 64 New South Wales a —_— 
London and North-Western... 1003 Oriental .. | 38h 
London and South-Western.... loz Provincial o | 55 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln 31} South Austral 354 
Midland . 76} Union of Australi 654 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —_— —— of London eee 263 
North British............+. 36 Uni ° | 41 
North-Easte es ick. 78} Wee rm Bank of London au 
North tern—York ......... 55 Docxs— 
Oxford, Wor. & W ~ rhampton 26 East and West India ........... —_— 
Scottish Central London ......6-66. | 10sg 
Scottish Midland.. St. Katherine 87h 
South Eastern and Dover ...... 654 Victoria .. 2 
Eastern of France. _ MISCELLANEO 
East India Guaranteed. 213 Australian Agricultural ....... 24h 
Geelong and Melbourne . | 22 British American Land. — 
Great Indian Peninsular } 203 Canada . 115 
Great Western of Canada ....| 21jexd Crystal P alace ... 2 
Paris and Lyons .........+ ° 504 Electric Telegraph 93 
Mines— General Screw Steam —_— 
Australian ........ . —_— General Steam -— 
Brazilian Imperial . cool 2} Peel River Land and Mine ral . -— 
Ditto St. John del Re Povcceese | _— Peninsular and Oriental Steam 68 
Cobre Copper... 0... cece eeeees 56 Royal Mail Steam........... 67 
Rhymney Iron...........+0+5+ (— South Australian ............ ; si 
BULLION. Peroz. | METALS. Per ton 
. ; , 3 97 | Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 ion Welsh Bars.... 815 0.. 900 
Mexican Dollars ........+0+00 000 Lead, British Pig ... 2510 0.. 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars. Standard........ 000 Stecl, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0.. 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 10. 
s s. | s. | s s. | ‘ . 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...... 75to8o | PERG. cece 74to77 ) Indian Corn. 33 to 36 
i — 0 Forcign,R. 64—74 | Peas, Hog 39 — 40 | Oats, Feed... 23—24 
- 64—68 White F. 84— 90 | Maple .... 44—45 | Fine : 
5—72)| Rye .......- o0—45 | White - 45—47 | Poland 2 
White Old 0— 0| Barley...... 37—39 | Blue...... 48— 50 | Fine.... 2 
ae o— 0 Malting .. 46—50 | Beans, Ticks 38—41 | Potato... 
New ...... 70—74 | Malt, Ord... 70—73 | Harrow... 40—44 | Fine .... 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and W ~ s. Por the Week ending Oct. 4 
Wheat . 678. 10d. | Rye 43s. 7d.| Wheat » Ck, Be AD secvees Od, 
Harley 3 Beans 5 4 | Barley . #2 Beans .. 10 
Oats ...... 8 Peas....... / 41 0 Oats ....... 25 #1 Peas ...... eo) 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town made eeeveee Butter—Best Fresh, l4s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds .........++- 5 Carlow, 5/. 10s. to Si. 12s. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board 5s Bacon, Irish .... -per cwt. 72s. — 74s. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... ! Cheese, Cheshire, fine covces .72 — 80 
a rican .. -per barrel 35 — 3s Derby, pale occcccces 6 —T4 
MGIAN .....0-eeeeee — 38 Hams, York ... 100 —104 
Ore ~% Thad to 9}d. the 4b. loaf. Eggs, French, ‘per 1 20, "Bs. Od. to 7s. 6d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoarte ano LeaDENHALL." > ear era | Heap or Carrer AT THE 
sd s. d. s. d. d d sd CATTLE- MARKET 
Reef... 3 Oto3 6tod 0 3 8 to ‘ 6 to 4 10 | Monday 
Mutton 3 6—42-—4 6 42—410-—! | RBeasts.. 5,410 ..... 
Veal... 3 O—3 8—4 4 38-44-4410 Sheep ..20,100 ..... 
Pork... 4 8-5 4—5 8 2 oe 22 2 ae BIS no 
Lamb. 0 0-0 0-00... o—0 0-0 0 Pigs 630 
” To sink the offal, per 8 lb 
HOPS WwooL 
Kent Pockets .......++.000+ 56s. to 70s Down Tegs ... ..per Ib. 16}d. to 17|¢ 
Choice ditto.. ecccces 70 — 105 Wethers . o-— 0 
Sussex ditto.. 54 — 65 | Leicester Fleeces 13 — 15 
Farnham ditto .......+++++ 80 — 105 Combing oe Ww — 15 
HAY AND pt RAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
CUMBERLAND SmivTHrie.>D. Wurrecnaret. 
Hay, Good .....+++++- Sis. to 1008 Bis. tO B58. cccnceeeees 70s. to 80s. 
Inferior .. 5 = 86 5aouUl CO 5 UC «CS 
New —- 0 0 @ cocee o— Oo 
aa 15 =— 120 so 06 (2110 100 0 — 110 
Wheat Straw......... 3a 26 — BO cavese 2a =— 2 
GROCERIES | MISCELLANEOUS 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. Is. 9d. to 2s. 3d, | Jamaica Rum..,. per gal. 4s l0d.to 5s 2d. 
Congou, fine .. 1é¢é=—3 3 Brandy eceee cocee © OB — 10 3 
Pekoe, flowery 9 —3 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 0 4)— 0 8 
In bond—Duty Is. ‘od per lb Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 38 6 — 39 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 64s. Od. to 86s. Od Guano, Peruvian. perton.220 @ — 0 0 
Good Ordinary .. s. Od. to 54s. Od Tallow, P. Y. C...perewt. 61 0 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) Od. to 66s. Od, TOWM «oes ceeeeeee 3-00 
Rice, Carolina...... <a se 248. Od. to 26s. Od. | Rape Oil, Pak 0 — 0 
Sugar, Muscovado seve . Bis. 6d Brown . oooee 52 6 — 8 
West India Molasses ... 2is. Od. to 23s. Od, | Linseed Oil..... 36 —- 0 0 
POTATOES Cocoa-nut Oil 4 0—48 0 
Kent and Essex Regents...ton 90s. to 100s Palm Oil neces 46 09 — 00 
” Shaws... -_s — Linseed Oi! cake, perton.210 0 — 0 0 
York Regents .......... 10h — (0 Coals, Hetton . ow 9 O9— 09 0 
Scotch ,, 9% — 95 TOOS coccecccccces lee e@ 0 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[October 11, 1856. 





ane , > , 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
Madile. PICCOLOMINI will give TWO REPRE- 
SENTATIONS, at reduced prices, on Taunspay, the 23d, 
and Sarurpay, Ocr. 25. 

On Turasvar, the 23d, DON PASQUALE, and last scene 
of the first act of LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, com- 
prising the celebrated Convien Partir; and on Sarurpay, 
Ocr. 25, LA TRAVIATA. 

‘o further representation can be given, her Paris engage 
ment rendering her departure imperative. 

Prices: Pit stalls, 10s. 6d.; Boxes to accommodate four 
persons—Grand Tier, One Pair, and Pit Tier, 2/. 2s.; Two 
Pair, WV. ls. ; yg Pair, lis.; Pit, 3s. 6¢.; Gallery Stalls, 
3s. 6d. ; Gallery, 2 

The Box: office will be opened on Monday, Oct. 20. Those 
desirous of insuring places can in the mean time address their 
applications to the Secretary, Stage Door, Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 

777 > > > 
YCEUM THEATRE ROYAL.— 

Under the Management of Mr. Cuartes Ditton. 

On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th time, BEL- 
PHEGOR—25th, 26th, 27th, th, 29th, and 30th time of the 
Ww agg 8s a Burlesque b 

In prepara with new Scenery, Dresses, &c. THE 
KING'S MU sau ieTE ERS. 
r ww w > 
OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager—Mr. Atrrep Wioan. 

The Public is respectfully informed that this Theatre wlll 
REOPEN for the Season on Monpay, Oct. 13. The per- 
formances will commence with the Original Drama, entitled 
STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. Characters y Messrs. 
Alfred Wigan, George Vining, G. Cooke, Danvers. 
J. H. White, H. Cooper, Franks, Bender ; Miss M 
Alfred Wigan, (her first appe: arance since her late s« 
disposition.) To conclude with the Comic Dr a e calle d 
THE FIRST NIGH T. ~_Coi ‘ommence at half-past 


M TETALLURGY.—Dr. PERCY, F.R.S. 


will commence a Course of Fifty LECTURES on ME- 
TALLURGY, at the Government School of Mines, Jermyn 
Street, on Monpay next, the 13th inst. at 12 o'clock. Fee 


for the Course, 4/. 
TRENHAM REEKS, 


I OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE.—The HALF-YEARLY DIVIDENDS on the 
Capital Stock of this © Oe até 
now in course of payment 
Adam Street, ‘Auelphi. RICHARD HODSON, Sec. 


HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 10/. each, payable 
at every important place in Europe.—These Notes are issued 
without charge, and they are cashed abroad free of com- 
mission. nk also issues, free of charge, Letters of 
Credit on all the principal Cities and Towns in Europe. The 
— of Credit are issued only at the Head Office in Loth- 
jury 
The Circular Notes may be obtained at the Head Office in 
Lothbury, or at any of the Branches, viz.— 
Vestminster Branch, 1, St. James's Square. 

Bloomsbury ditto, 214, High Holborn, 

Southwark ditto, 3, Wellington Street, Borough. 

Eastern ditto, 87, High Street, Whitechapel. 

Marylebone ditto, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street. 

Temple Bar ditto, 217, Strand. 

The rate of Interest allowed on Deposits of 500/. and up- 
wards, at the Bank, or any of its Branches, is now 5 per 
Cent. J. W. GILBART, General Manage r 

vn 
OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 

At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
NEspay, the Ist day of Ocroner 1856, the cases of 38 Peti 
tioners were considered, of which 31 were approved, 1 re 
jected, 3 inadmissible, and 3 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 6th of Aveust, 34 debtors, of 
whom 28 had wives and 75 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, 97 every charge connected with the 
Society, was 482/. 

omaha tions are om eived by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow - 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, , Hoares, 
Veres ; and by the Secretary, N y ; 
where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to 
support the charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, Sec. 


y .T LD 
OMMANS’S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved, 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, un- 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- 
lowing is amongst the =— in testimony of its high value. 
Sir, Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the sa 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and > 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 
use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidenc y, is so 































Registrar. 





6 per cent per annum, are 
























bay to send to you for a - Send me at once 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &e. 
To Mr. Commans. Wa. Everest 
Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh. 


DE 
IGHT-BROWN COD_-LIVER OIL 


4 has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over 
every other variety, secured the confidence and almost uni- 
vereal preference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners 
in the treatment of consUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 

Its leading distinctive characteristics are : 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE 4ND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND APTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 








FROM “THE LANCET.” 

“Dr. De Jonon gives the preference to the Light Brown 

Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatiie 

d, a smaller quantity of i ne, phosphoric acid, 
slements of bile, and upon which ingredients 

cy of Cod-Liver Oil no doubt partly depends 
Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable 
to the method of its preparation, and especially to its filtra 
tion through charcoal. In the preference of the light brown 
over the pale oil we fully concur. We have carefully tested 
a specimen of Dr. De Jonon's Light Brown Cod-Liver Oil 
We find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the clements 
of bile.’ —_—_— 

Sold onty in Imrentat Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. Dr Jonou’s 
stamp and signature, wiThoUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. sole British consignees, 
77, Strand, London ; and by many respectable Chemists aud 
Druggists. 

















. ah > > . 
GtEAM TO THE CAPE OF GOOD 

HOPE and INDIA.—The Royal Mail Steam-Ship SCOT- 
LAND, 1150 tons, JOHN DOU GLAS WILSON, Commander, 
is now in the Victoria Docks, and ready to receive cargo. 
She will sail from London on the Ist of November, and from 
Dartmouth on the morning of the 6th, for the Cape of Good 
Hope, Mauritius, Point de Galle, Madras, and Calcutta, 
mails leaving London onthe evening of the 5th.) For pas- 
sage and parcels, apply to Gainptay and Co. 63, Cornhill; 
and for freight on goods and specie, to W. 5S. Linpsay and 


Co. 8, Austinfriars. 
. y na 1a 

NEW GOVERNMENT OF FICES— 
de The Commissioners of her Majesty's Works and Public 
Buildings give Notice, that they are prepared to RECEIVE 
DESIGNS from Architects of all countries for a Scheme for 
the concentration of the principal Government Offices on a 
site lying between Whitehall and the New Palace at West- 
minster; and also Designs for two Buildings which her 
Majesty's Government have determined to erect forthwith, 
as parts of such general scheme, one for the Department of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the other for the 
Secretary of State for War. 

Plans of the Ground, together with a Statement of the 
Premiums, and other particulars, will be forwarded to Ar 
chitects on application, by letter, addressed to me at this 
Office. 












ALFRED AUSTIN, Secretary. 


Office of Works, &c. Whitehall, 20th Se pt. 18: 


RMY CONTRACTS. 
Commissariat Office, No. 5, New Street, 
Spring Gardens, London, 10th Oct. 1856. 

Notice is hereby given to all persons desirous of Contract- 
ing to supply -r quantities of 

BREAD, (“ best see ey ") MEAT, OATS, and 

FORAGE, 

as may be required for her Maje sty’s —_ Forces in Quarters 

and Barracks. in the Counties of Ei severally, in Wales, 

in North Britain, in the Isle of Man, and in the Channel 

Islands, and also distinctly and separately for the Troops at 

Aldershott, in the County of Hants, for SIX MONTHS from 

the Ist of December next, inclusive, 

That proposals in writing, sealed, and marked on the out 
side “ Tender for Army Supplies,’ will be received at the 
Commissariat Office, No. 5, New Street, Spring Gardens, 
until Saturday, the Ist day of November next, at 12 o'clock, 
Noon—anbD NO LATER. 

Printed Forms of Tenders, with the conditions of the 
several contracts specified, may be obtained on application 
to the Deputy-Commissary-Ge neral, at his Office, as above, 
on and after the 20th instant. No others will be received. 


OWER.—SALE OF STORES. By 

Order of the Secretary of State for War, to be SOLD 

by PUBLIC AUCTION in the Tower, on Tuvaspay, 16th 

Ocroser 1856, at 11 o'clock in the Forenoon precisely, the 
following STORES, lying at the Victoria (London) Docks. 









£5 




















iZ.: 

Waterproof Sheets and Coats. | Pewter, Copper, and Tin Arti- 
Tweed Coats, lined with fur, cles 

&e. Dubbing, Soap, and Candles 
Blankets and Rugs. Stoves, Price's Patent, and 
Beds, Hair, &c. Fuel 
Sheets and Shirts. Tools of Sorts. 

Bedsteads, Lron, Folding. 
And Miscellaneous Articles 

May be viewed at the Victoria Docks from Ten to Four 
o'clock, on the three days previous to the Sale, and Cata- 
logues had at the War Department, Pall Mall; the Tower ; 
Victo: Docks; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich ; on payment 
of 60 h, which will be allowed to purchasers 

No person will be admitted to view the Lots, or into the 
Sale — without a Catalogue 
PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. —_ 

yr 
ME TC "ALF E, ‘BIN ‘GL EY, and Co.’s NEW 
PATTERN and PENETR ATING TOOTH-BRUSHES 

r ‘enetrating Unbleached Lae Brushes, Improved Flesh and 
Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges; and every 
description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the 
The Tooth-Brushes search thoroughly bet ween the divi isions 
of the teeth and clean them most effectually,—the hairs 
never come loose. M., B. and Co. are sole makers of the 
Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps—sold in 
Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each; of 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 2s. per box ; 
and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 1302 and 
131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West from Holles 
Street, London. 
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ersane 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent -of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, whic highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Gene Age nts for the Im 
proved Hor Horse hair Gl oves and Belts, »w Bond Street. 

‘and 2s 


per box 
vr Sha 

Bras: ‘GOU t AND “RHE UMATIC 

PILLS.—This preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon man 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a ro 
man but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so 
fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons 
in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age 
Sold by Prov’ and Hagsant, 229, Strand, London; and all 


Medicine Vendors. EE Me cies 
| OLLOWAY’S PILLS an infallible 
pills effected a perfect 


Remedy for Asthma.—These 

cure in the case of Maria Vick, of Kington, Herefordshire, 
who had been suffering for more than ten years with asthma ; 
continual coughing and loss of sleep we gradually under- 
mining the system, and she became a perfect skeleton: she 
was advised to give Holloway’s Pills a trial, and persevered 

























| foreight weeks, we rubbing the Ointment into the chest night 


and morning, when these astonishing remedies effected a per- 

fect cure, after all other medicines had failed. Sold by all Medi 

cine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Hottoway's 
Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, 
New York; by A. Srampa, Constantinople ; A. Gvipicy, 
Smy! rna ; and E. Muir, Ms alta. 


<_ RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 
W 7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOU-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 1 ve had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly 


k LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and = cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 18s. each ; 























| postage 6d. MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 











UILTED EIDER-DOW N PETTI- 
COATS are strongly recommended to those who wish 

to combine elegance with comfort. To be had only of 
W. H. Barson and Co. 39, Maddox Street, Regent Street.— 
Dépot | for the Eider-Down Quilts and Patent Spring P illows. 


FARVE tY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 


this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittiam Lazenpy on the back of each bottle, in ad. 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizasetu Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, 


ESSENCE of MITCHAM LAVEN DER. R, 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensacu. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
&s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 


. ron o - 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 

of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street, 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 
Manafactery, Broad Street, mainghan. Established 1807, 


FL JOUR, w arranted free from adultera- 

tion, “an delivered to any part of London, (not less than 
,) carriage free. W hite *s, for pastry, at per bushel, 
12s. 4d. tine households, recommended for bread- 
lls. 8d. ; conds, lls.; wheat-meal, for brown 
bread, lls. ; best coarse and fine Scotch oatmeal, rice-flour, 
& Address, Horswaitt and Carcuroot, Bullford Min, 
Witham, Essex ; or Caledonian Road, Islington. Directions 
fur making bread supplied gratis. Terms cash. 

















FOR GENTLEMEN. 
el > 
ME SSRS. NICOLL employ the BEST 
, TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. 
ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, 





well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS. 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA 
VESTS. 
ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries. 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill 


. A vTT Dp 
E MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.— 
This new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the 
head as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at 
the same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with 
the greatest ease and precision; it is the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressing-room ; 
prices 24s. and upwards. The patent can also be aitixed to 
any good toilet-glass. Drawings and prices sent free by post. 
To be seen only at the Patentees’, Messrs. HEAL & SON, 
whose warerooms also contain every variety of Toilet Glass 
that is manufactured, as well as a general assortment of 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed- 
steads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture, sent free by Post. 
HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court Road. 


, ’ ‘r . \XET 7 v 
HE FIRST TOOTH-POWDER EX- 
TANT, both as to cleanliness in using and effectually 
realizing beautiful Teeth, is ROWLAND'’S ODONTO, or 
PEARL DENTIFRICE. During several years past, ROW 
LAND'S ODONTO,as a purifier, embellisher, and preserver of 
the Teeth and Gums, has been patronized almost exclusive 
ly) by Royalty and the Nobility, and is now universally ap 
preciated as possessing re’ novating qualities unequalled by 
any Dentifrice of the age. It will eradicate all tartar and 
concretion, remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums 
nd red, fix loose teeth firmly in their sockets; and is 
istinguished for its aromatic influence in giving sweetness 
to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Cavrion.—The words “ ROWLAND’S ODONTO” are 
on the label, and “A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden,” on the Government Stamp, affixed on each box. 

Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers 


N O. 13, 3, OLD BURLINGTON 81 REET, 
4 BON D STREET.—Messrs. MOGGERIDGE and DA- 
ts, patentces of the pneumatic palate, 
composition gum, continue to be con- 
of their profession. Their artificial 
times been exhibited at the Ro Po 
being admitted as most skil- 

lily natural, they were proved by the most powerful 
chemical tests to be perfectly indestructible. The beautiful 
composition gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- 
ings, and the frequent unpleasant whistlings ; and, while 
forming a natural skin over gold or bone plates, and supply 
ing all interstices, it renders articulation and mastication 
perfect, This invention can be so d to decayed sets and 
misfits. Attendance from 10 to 5 
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Youths’ Cloth- 
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and inventors of th 
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teeth have at various 
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TIPA- 





J TION, cue stion (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phiegm, 
ail nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, dysentery, diar 
rheea, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, he adaches, hysteria, 





neuralgia, debility, 
and sickness at the 


despondency, ¢ Ips, Spasms, nausea, 
stomach, sinkir fits, cough, asthma, 
bronchitis, consumption, also children's complaints, by Dl 
BARRY’'S delicious REVAL fA ARABICA FOOD, which 
restores health without purging, inconvenience, or expense, 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To the 
most enfeebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 


















and muscularenergy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 


de Decies, the 
Gencral Thomas King, 
whose health has been perfectly rest 
means of cure had failed. In canisters, 
4s. 6d.; Sib., Ils. ; 120b., 228. ; the 12tb. 
receipt of post-oftice order.—Barry du Barr 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, 
dilly ; pisand Co. 60, Gracechurch 
Oxford street ; ane Strand. 


Dowager Countess of Casticstuart, Major 
and 50,000 other respectable persons, 

red by it after all other 
Ilb., 28. 9d. ; 21d., 
carriage free, on 
y and Co. 77, Re 
d Co. 182, Picca- 
Street ; 63 and 150, 




















In imperial ‘quarto, half- bound n morocco, price 21s. 


TLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 

By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. Xe. 
Edited by J. R. HIND, F.R.A 
* For care of drawing, fulness of matter, and beauty 
of arrangement, we have seen no popular Atlas of As- 
tronomy to compare with this volume... . . The 
illustrations are eighteen in number—lunar, solar, 
stellar; and are so constructed as to present to the eye 
a series of lessons in the most captivating of human 
studies, simple in outline and cumulative in result. 
To say that Mr, Hind’s Atlas is the best thing of the 
kind is not 1" fy —it has no competitor. Athe- 

neum, Sept. 8, 1855. 
WILLIAM ote Kwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
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~ MUDIE'S E'S SELECT LIBRARY. | 


| 

All the best New Works may be obtained without 
delay from this extensive Libr: ary by every SUB- 
SCRIBER of ONE GUINEA per Annum, and by ALL 
FIRST-CLASS COU NTRY SUBSCRIBERS of TWO 
GUINEAS and upwards. The preference is given to 
Works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
and Travel. The best Works of Fiction are also freely 
added. 

Literary Institutions, Town Libraries, and 

Book Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


Cartes Eywarp Mvpir, 510, New Oxford Street, 
__landon ; and | 76, Cross Stre et, Mi anchester. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


SECOND-HAND COPIES OF THE 
FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW ON SALE AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Memoirs of Sydney Smith, 12s. 

Sandwith’s Siege of Kz te 5s. 

Macaulay’s England, Vols. IIT. and IV. 21s 

Oliphant’s Transcaucasian Campaign, 5s. 

Montalembert’s Political Future of England, 3s, 

Our Tent in the Crimea, 4s. 

Prescott’s Philip the Second, 7s 

Guizot’s Life of Richard C coal, lis. 

Huntley's California, 6s, 

Old Court Suburb, Leigh Hunt, 7s. 6d. 

Ambe' rhill, a Tale, 

Marsden’s Christian Cc hurches and Sects, Lis. 

Monteith’s Kars and Erzeroum, 7s. 

Burton’s Meccah,8s,—After Dark, by Wilkie Collins, 7s, 

El Medinah, lis, 

First Footsteps in Eastern Africa, 10s. 6d. 

Hertha, 3s. 6¢. 

Bunbury’s Travels in Northern Europe, 7s. 

Cleve Hall, 4s 

Thomas Raikes’s Journal, Vols. I. and IT. 9s. 

Scott’s Travels in Denmark, 4s. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 5s. 

Doran’s Queens of the House of Hanover, 9s. * 

Curzon’s Armenia, 2s. 6¢.— Inside Sebastopol, 4s. 

Lilliesleaf, by the Author of ** Margaret Maitiand,” 
78. 6d.—Seymour’s Russia and the Sea of Azoff, 4s. 

Hamley’s Story of the C ampaign, 9s, 

Mammon, by Mrs. Gore, 5s. 

Gertrude, by Mrs. Trollope, 5¢. 

Lewes’s Life of Goethe, lds. 

Heartsease ; or the Brother's Wife, 4s. 

Shores of the Black Sea, 4s. 

Mrs. Duberly’s Journal of the War, 3s.—-Laura Gay, 3s, 

Lady-Bird, by Lady G. Fullarton, 5s 

Belcher’s Last Voyage, l4s. 

Oliphant’s Minnesota; or Travels in the Far West, 5s, 

Westward Ho! by Kingsley, 10s. 6d, 

Agatha’s Husband, 7s. 

Giustinian’s Court of Henry VITT. 

Hardy's Sporting Adventures in Seema a, 5s, 

Lord Carlisle’s Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters, 
2s. 6@.—Brewster’s Life of Newton, 4s. 

Alexander’s Life of Wardlaw, 6s Ailieford, a Family 
History , 5s.—Lowth’s Wanderer in Arabia, 6s, i 

Aspen Court, by Shirley “oe 7s. 6d, 

Aubrey, by Mrs. Marsh, 

The Heiress of A emt og 

Atherton and other Tales, by Y Miss Mitford, 

Memoir of Lady Ble »ssington, 9s. 

Bremer’s Impressions of Americ a, 78. 

The Englishwoman in Russia, 3s.—in America, 4s. 

St. John’s Sub-Alpine Kingdom, 12s 

Baikie’s Exploring Voyage, 10s.— Ferrier’s Wanderings 
in Persia, 12s.—Gilchrist’s Life of Etty, 5s. 

The Wabash, by J. R. Beste, 5s. 

Clarinda Singlehart, 3s. 6¢.—Crewe Rise, 5s, 

Clara, with a Preface by Alison, 7s. 6d. 

Cole’s Generals of the Peninsular War, ° Is. 

Constance Herbert, by G. E. Jewsbury, 

Counterparts ; or the ‘Cross of Love, Se. 

Cross Purposes, by Catherine Sinclair, 5s, 

De Sauley’s Visit to the Dead Sea, 9s. 

Ross’s Fur-Hunters of the Far West, 6s. * 

North and South, by Mrs. Gaskell, 6s. 

Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh, 6s.—Gwen; or the 
Cousins, 3s. 6¢.—Gallenga’s History of Piedmont, 9s. 

Herzen’s Exile in Siberia, 6s. 

Grace Greenwood’s Tour in Europe, 3s, 

Eustace Conyers, by James Hannay, 5s. 

Help’s Spanish Conquest in America, 16s, 

Hooper’s Ten Months in the Tents of the Tuski, 4s. 

The Log of the Pet, 3s.—Howitt’s Visit to Victoria, 7s, 

Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace Book, 7s. 

The Jealous Wife, by Miss Pardoe, 5s. 

Edward Willoughby, 2s. 6¢.—Rachel Gray, 3s, 

Kingston’s Wanderings in Canada, 6s, 

Knighton’s Tropical Sketches, 7s. 

aes and their Days, 5s.—Koch’s Tour in the Cri- 
mea, 2s. 6d.—Magdalene He pburn, 5s. 

Millicent: by the Author of ** The Curate of Overton,” 
Ss. Murray's Letters fr: un Cuba, 6s, 

Lands of the Slave and Free, 6s. 

Musgrave’s Ramble in Normandy, 4s. 

Napoleon at St. Helena, 9s.—Thacke ray’s Newcomes, 
l4s.—The Next-door Neighbours, 5s. 

Amelia Opie’s Memorials, 5 

Parkyns’s Residence in Aibyssini a, 10s, 6d, 

Madame Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage, 7s. 

Porter’s Residence in Damascus, 9s 

Powell’s Unity of Worlds, 6s.—P urple T ints of Paris, 6s. 

Rogers’s Table Talk, 3s. 6¢.—Osborne’s Scutari, 2s, 

Border Lands of Spain, 5s, 

Ubicini’s Letters on Turke y, 12s. 

— *tcher’s Tour Round the W orld, 7s. 
Village Life in Egypt, 6s. 

Memoirs of Sir R. Strange, 6s. 

Seottish Heroes of the Days of Wallace, 9s. 

Thornbury’s Monarchs of the Main, 5s, 

Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics, 88, 

Vivia, by Mrs. Dalrymple, 2s. 6d. 

Whitelock’s Embassy to Sweden, 7s.—Woman’s De- 
votion, 5s.—Wood’s ¢ ey n in the Crimea, 6s, 

Zaidee, by Margaret Oliphant, 12s. 
And many other W« ie of the Past and Present Sea- 














son, a List of which will be forwarded, postage free, 
n application, 
Cnaries Epwarp Mvoprr, 511, New Oxford Street, 
London ; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester, 
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Just published, in two volumes, 8vo. price 37, with a Complete Index and upwards of 554 Illustrations, 


A New Edition of KITTO'S 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D. &e. 
NUMEROUS ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 


SPECTATOR. 


THE 





COMPILED BY 
AMERICAN, WHOSE INITIALS ARE AFFIXED TO THEIR RESPECTIVE 
CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK ; London: LONGMAN and Co, 





PROFESSOR SYME’S SURGERY. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, 8vo, 4s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 


By JAMES SYME, F.R.S.E. Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University 
of Edinburgh. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF DR. ROBINSON'S TRAVELS 
IN THE HOLY LAND. 


On Wednesday, with New Maps and Plans, 3 vols, 8vo. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE 


AND THE ADJACENT REGIONS 
BEING A JOURNAL OF TRAVELS IN THE YEAR 1838, AND OF LATER RESEARCHES 
IN 1852. 
Now firet published. 
By Rey. Professor ROBLNSON, D.D. 








Also, Separately, for the Purchasers of the First Edition, with Two Maps, 8vo. 


DR. ROBINSON'S LATER BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN THE 


HOLY LAND. 
Being a Journal of Travels in the Year 1852. 


** With this volume closes, of course, the record of my personal observations in the Holy Land. The principles 
according to which it has been prepared, are the same with those which lie at the basis of my former work. If 
it shall be deemed a worthy supplement to that work, I shall be satisfied. To these my Bretica, Reskarcues 
in the Holy Land, the fruit of thirty years of preparation, and of personal travels in 1838 and 1852, I can hope to 
add nothing more. The work is now published as a whole, and in a permanent form, It will be seen by the 
Map that the Routes of the different years rarely coincide.”—Author’s Preface, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








LATEST ACCOUNT OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


Just published, in 8vo. with 15 Illustrations and a Map, price I4s. cloth, 


A RESIDENCE IN TASMANTA. 


By Captain H. BUTLER STONEY, Ninety-ninth Regiment. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


DR. CONOLLY'S NEW WORK ON INSANITY. 





Just published, in 8vo. price l4s, cloth, 


THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE, 
WITHOUT MECHANICAL RESTRAINTS. 


By JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. Physician of Hanwell Asylum. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


l. } 3. 
TENDER AND TRUE; ERLESMERE : 
A STORY OF MARRIED LIFE, OR CONTRASTS OF CHARACTER, 
By the Author of “ Clara Morison,” By L. 8. LAVENU. 
In 2 vols. 





In two volumes, 
2. 4. 
YOUNG SINGLETON. PERVERSION ; 
By TALBOT GWYNNE, OR THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
Author of “* The School for Fathers,” Xe. INFIDELITY. A Tale for the Times, 
In 3 vols, Second Edition, 





2 vols, 





NEW WORK BY HOLME LEE. 


Just ready, 
KATHIE BRANDE 
THE FIRESIDE 


HISTORY OF A QUIET LIFE. 
By HOLME LEE, 
** Thorney Hall,” &e. 


Author of ‘“‘ Gilbert Massenger,” 
In two volumes, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





; 
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NEW EPIC POEM. 
This day is published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth gilt, 
ERNON: a Tale of the Sea. By 
Henry Barr, M.R.C 
Arrnvur Hari, Virrve, and Co. 25, easete Row. 


SIR ARTHUR ELTON’S POEMS. 
Just iso in feap. ne price 3s. cloth, 
os OF PAST YEARS. 
£-4 yes rn Harta Etron, Bart. 
Lod on: Smrra, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 








Second and Cheaper Edition, revised, 4s. 6d. of 


CATECHIST’S MANUAL; 


E 

T or Suggestions for Lecturing on St. Mark's Gospel. 
y SamueL Hrxps, D.D. Bishop of Norwich. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





2 vols. feap. 8vo. 1 
OURS WITH THE MY STICS: a Con- 
tribution to the History of Religious Opinion. 
By Roverr Atrrep VAvGuan, B.A. 
London : JouN W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
~ This day, , de my ny Svo. 10s. 6a. x 
ACON’S ESSAYS: with Annotations. 
By Ricnarp Wuarety, D.D. Archbishop of 
Dublin. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 











This day, 8vo. 12s. clo 
RINCIPLES and MAXIMS of JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, By Jonn Grorce Pritimore, 
Q.C. M.P. Reader on Constitutional Law and Legal 

History to the Four Inns of Court. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





n a few days, 8 
TATE PAPERS and CORRESPON vD- 
ENCE, Illustrative of the Political and Social 
State of Europe, from the Revolution to the Accession 
of the House of Hanover. Edited, with Memoirs and 
Notes, by J. M. Kemuir, M.A. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Nearly ready, Third and Concluding Part, with 
numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 
LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY: Theo- 
4 retical and Practical, By Wrmutam ALLEN MIL- 
tkr, M.D, F.R.S, Professor of Chemistry, King’s Col- 
lege, London, 
Part I. 10s. 6d.; Part II. 16s. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








0. 78. 6d. 

TATE COVENTRY. An Autobiogra- 

phy. By G.J. Wuyre Metviitie. Originally 

published in * Fraser’s Magazine.” 
By the same Author, 

DIGBY GRAND. 2 vols. 18s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 2 vols. Lis. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and me West Strand. 





In November, 8vo. 7s. 
yan B RIDGE ESSAY 8, 
Already peat, aie 6d. each, 
ap ORD ESSAYS, 1855, 
CAMBRIDGE Ess AYS, "1859 
Early in 1857, 
OXFORD ESSAYS, 1857. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


FEV ublished, 12mo. cloth, price ls. 6d. " 
EW HOURS WITH SCOTT: being 
nll. in the way of Supplement to the two 
Poems of ‘* The Lord of the Isles ” and of ‘* Rokeby.” 
By One of his Old Readers. 
Edinburgh: Apam and CHARLES BLACK. 
NFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT.— 
In consequence of numerous infringements on the 
COPYRIGHT WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
the Proprietors give notice that they will interdict 
any publication in which Songs or other Selections 
from these Works are comprised, unless permission be 
previously a asked and obtained. 


Just published, “1 vol. price 5s. 
PECORDS ot LONGEVITY.” Contain- 

the Names, with Age, Place, and Time of 
Death ‘ nearly 4000 Persons who attained the Age of 
100 Years and upwards; with an Introductory Dis- 
course on Vital Statistics. By Tomas Barey, Author 
of ‘* Annals of Nottinghamshire.” 

ndon: Darron and Co. Holborn Hill. 


1856. 





NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 


No. VIII. for OcroBER 


DINBURGH } 

4 JOURNAL. NewSeries. 
1856, price 6s. is now ready. 

Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack. Loxoman & Co. 

TEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


& No. XX. for Ocroser, price 2s. 6d. is now re’ ady, 


London : 


























and contains carefully-written Reviews of all the Pub- 
lications of the last Quarter, 
London : Bosw onrTH and Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 
HE INTERNATIONAL, No. IV. 
published this day, eontains important Articles 
on all the Foreign Intelligence, as well as the First of 
a Series of unpublished SECRET DOCUMENTS ON 
THE EASTERN POLICY OF RUSSIA. 
Office, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

\ ODERN SOCIETY IN ROME. By 
Vi J. R. Beste, Esq. Author of “The Wabash.” 

“Mr. Beste has written a work of great interest. 
His sketches of Roman society are admirable. His 
knowledge of the elements that compose that strange 

nosaic of contributions from all nations called Roman 
4ife in the upper circles is complete. In addition to 
this, he is thoroughly versed in the whole history of 
the late troubles in Rome, which he describes minutely 
and graphically.”—Daily "News. 

Hurst and Buiackerr, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry CoLsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
NEW NOVEL BY DR. OWG. AN. 

Now ready at all the L _ 3, in 3 vols. 

UT ON THE WORLD. 
By Henry heme LL.D. 

** The interest of the novel is kept up from the be- 

ginning to the end without the slightest intermission.” 

—Post. 


Also, in 3 vols. 
, DEGAS A RD ON. 
4 By W. Kwyicnton, M.A. 
Author of “ Forest Life in Ceylon, o os ve Private 
Life of an Eastern King,” = 
_ Hv RST and BiacketT, Successors to i. CoLsu RN. 


NEW WORKS. . 
ETTERS of QUEEN HENRIETTA 


4 MARIA, including her Private Correspondence 
with Charles I. By Mrs. G. P. Evererr GREEN, Au- 
thor of * Lives of the Princesses of England.” Post 
8vo. (Immediately. 


DVENTURES of JONATHAN OLDA- 


KER; or Leaves from the Diary of a Commercial 
Traveller, Post 8vo. (Immediately. 
III. 

HE STORY of MY WARDSHIP. 
By Mary Jackson. 3 vols. (Immediately. 


Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 


In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. boards, or in cloth, 
JANC ROF' "S HISTORY ‘of AME RIG A. 


) The Colonization and its Results. The Tenth 
Thousand. With a very complete Index. 

*,.* This standard Work has, in the five volumes, 
more than 6000 references to the best historical Works 
and Manuscripts in existence. It takes its stand in 
literature by the side of Alison’s ‘‘ Europe,” and Ma- 
caulay’s ‘* England.” Its style is lofty and eloquent, 
written with candour, neither exaggerating vices of 
character, nor reviving national animosities, but ren- 
dering a just tribute to virtue, wherever found. 

London: Grorce RovriepGe and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Street. 
BANCROFT’S AMERICA.—NEW 
Now ready, price e . in geet 2s.; orin cloth, 


8. 6d. 
I AN CROFT'S” “HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Vols. III. IV. and V. with 
a complete Index. Containing the History from its 

Jolonization, and completing a period of the American 
Revolution. 

This Cheap Edition of Mr. Bancroft’s standard Work 
contains the history of the American Revolution con- 
sidered in all its causes; the rise of the Union of the 
United States from the body of the people ; the change 
in the colonial policy of France ; and the consequences 
of the endeavours of Great Britain to consolidate her 
power over America. 

London; Georce Rovtiepér and Co. 2, Farringdon 
Street. 


London : 





VOLUMES, 





On Thursday next, in 8vo. Illustrated from Sketches 
taken by Commander S. Gurney Creswell, 
HE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE by H.M.S. INVESTIGATOR, 
Captain Sir R. M‘Civure, 1850—1854. Edited by Com- 
mander SHERARD Osuorn, from the Logs and Journals 
of Captain Robert Le M. M‘Clure. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, LoNGMANs, 
and Rosexts. 


~ Just published, - “ vols, ap a with Portraits, 
e 18s. in ¢ 

ta YEARS and LATE REFLEC- 

4 TIONS. In 3 vols. By Ciement Cartyon, 
M.D. late Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Vols. I. and II. contain, among others, Notices of 
Coleridge—Sir H. Davy—Bishops Middleton and 
Heber—Dr. Glynn—and Sir Walter Scott—with a Me- 
moir of John Abernethy, Es 

Vol. ILI. which may be h ~ separately, comprises, in 
addition to a Memoir of Henry Martyn, Considera- 
tions connected with Death-bed Scenes—with Health 
and Longevity—with Dreams—Plurality of Worlds— 
and various points of deep interest in Philosophy and 
Divinity. 

London: Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In 1 large vol. 8vo. with 1800 Illustrations, price 31s. 6d. 


LASS-BOOK OF BOTANY; 
) BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 
y J. H. Bacrovr, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

Regius Keeper the Royal Botanic Garden, Professor 
of Medicin€and Botany in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

*, One of the best books to place in the hands of a 
student. ”— Annals of Natural History. 

Edinburgh: Apa and Cuartes BLAcK. London: 
Lonoman and Co, 








Cheapest -“ —s French Phrase-Book. 


rd Thousand, 
HE TOURISTS’ ‘SHIL LING VADE 


MECUM: a Conversation-Book, in French and 
English, on a new and complete plan, by which every- 
thing essential is comprised in a clearly-printed volume, 
of a size for the waistcoat-pocket or reticule, and neatly 
done up; price only ls. It includes, besides Maps, all 
necessary information as to Routes, Hotels, Money, &c. 

London : Lampert and Co. 462, New Oxford Street ; 
Amiens: Caron and Lampert; and sold at all Rail- 
ways and Sea-coast Towns. 


Also, just issued by the same Publishers, 


Mrs. 8. C. Hauu’s celebrated POPULAR TALES: 
a Book of Amusement for Steam or Rail. Sixth Thou- | 
sand, 2s. 








Foolscap 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges ; 

_, tuck, 2s, 6d. gilt edges, 
LMANACK for 2000 YEARS from’ the 
COMMENCEMENT of the CHRISTIAN ERA; 
with Tables and Directions for extending it to any 
other Period past or to come, according to either Old 
or New Style, a List of Kings and Queens from the 
Conquest, De tes of their Accessions, &c. By T. Swirt. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, LonemMaAns, 

and Roserts. 


or roan 


New Edition, | = and improved, in 12mo. 


HE GEOGRAPHICAL WORD -EX- 


POSITOR; or Names and Terms occurring in the 
Science of Geography etymologically and otherwise ex- 
plained: with Appendices on Physical Geography, and 
(now first added) the Proxuncration of the most diffi- 
cult Geographical Names and Terms. By E. Apams, 
T.C.B. Master of All Saints’ Boys’ School, Sudbury, 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, LoncMANs, 
and Roperts. 








UARTERLY RE VIEW. 


No. CXCVIII, will be published on Tuvaspay 


Q 


NEXT. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Whately’s Edition of Bacon’s Essays. 
2. French Algeria. 
3. Church Buildings. 
4. New Biographies of Montaigne. 
5. Ancient Rome. 
6. Physiognomy of the Human Form, 
7. The Nuns of Port Royal. 
8. Declining Efficiency of Parliament. 


Albemarle Street. 


No. 


Joun Murray, 


)}DINBURGH REVIEW, 
is published rus pay, 
CONTENTS = 





CCXII, 











1. The Life and Works of Francis Arago,. 
3. Sinai, Palestine, and Mecca. 
4, Vehse’s German Courts. 
6. Beaumarchais and his Times. 
7. Decandolle’s Geographical Botany. 
9. Tocqueville’s France before the Revolution, 
10. The Political Crisis in the United States. 
Bu ACK. 
p pire tty TER REVIEW. 
Price 6s. CONTENTS : 
1. Alchemy and Alchemists. 
3. The Property of Married Women. 
4. George Forster. 
. Silly Novels by Lady Novelists. 

France before the Revolution of ’89. 
Contemporary Literature: ~1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy—? 2. Politics and Education—} 3. Sci ience— 

Belles Lettres. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 
UGGESTIONS for the RENEWAL of 
the BANK of ENGLAND CHARTER, and for 
8vo. sewed 2s. [Now ready. 


2. New Poets. 
5. Alpine Travellers. 
8. Perversion, 
London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, 
NEW SERIES.—No. XX. Ocroper 1856, 
2. Buddhism : Mythical and Historical. 
5. Edinburgh Fifty Years Ago. 
8. Emerson’s English Traits. 
34. History, Biography, Voyages and Travels—}! 
Strand. 
a DECIMAL COINAGE, By Cuartes Tennant. 
VIE W. 





No. VI. 
TATIONAL RE 
a Price 5s. Conrents: 
. The Gowrie Conspiracy. 
. Crime in England and its Treatment. 
3. Victor Cousin on Madame de Hautefort and her 
Contemporaries. 
4. Perey Bysshe Shelley. 
5. De Foe as a Novelist: 
6. Italy. 
7. Sydne y Dobell on the War. 
8. Personal Infiuences on our Present Theology : 
Newman—Coleridge—Carlyle. 
9. A List of Recent Works suitable for Book 
Societies. (Just published. 
London: CwapmMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
On the 4th of October, No. 1. price 2d. 
| er nae AL MAGAZINE. Edited by 
7 Joun Saunpers and WesTLanD Marston, 
CONTENTS : 
Portrait and Paper. 


uo 


' 





ALFRED TENNYSON. 


BIARKITZ. 

Tue SaLuration,-Engraving from, Sir C. Eastlake, 
P.R.A. 

WELLE yy’S MONUMENT IN Sr. Pa 





Tue Srekeoscorr. By Sir D. Sin: K. H. F.R.S, 
No. I. 

Uncit Georcr. A Tale. By Wilkie Collins. 

Tae Home. By a Lady. Illustrated. 

Sold by all Booksellers, or No. I. will be sent, post 


free, from the Office, on receipt of 2 postage-stamps. 

The Work will also be supplied regularly in the same 

way for 3s. 3d. a Quarter in Numbers, and for 3s, in 

Parts, 

NATIONAL MaGazine Company, (Limited,) 25, Essex 
Street, Strand, London. 


NEW WORK BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 
This day is published, profusely Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 

HE BOOK OF THE AQUARIUM 

and WATER CABINET. Practical Instructions 
on the Formation, Stocking, and Management in all 
Seasons of Collections of Fresh-Water and Marine Life. 
By Surecey Hrieperp, Author of ** Rustic Adornments 
for Homes of Taste,” &c. 
GROOMBRIDGE & Soys, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
x mae Illustrated —_ F saa, just ay ag od, 
. 8vo. sewed, price 2s. ¥ post, 2s. 
HE EAR in HE: AL TH ‘ond DISE: ASE; 
with Practical Remarks on the Prevention of 
Deafness. By Wiituiam Harvey, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 
London: Henry ReNsuaw, 356, Strand, 
Also, price 5s.; post, 5s. 6d. 
ON RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and HEADACHE; 
with Deafness anid Noises in the Ears. 


TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS,—All the 
| best NEW WORKS may be had without delay, 
from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Sub- 
seriber of One Guinea per annum, The ‘preference is 
given to works of History, Biography, Religion, Phi- 
losophy, and Travel. The best works of Fiction are 
also freely added. Literary Institutions and Book 
Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses may 
be obtained on application. 

Cuari¥s Epwarp Mvepre, 510, New Oxford Street, 
London ; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 
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